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VW" are glad to see that the New York Hvening Post agrees 
with us in thinking that the foundation of a National 

Gallery of Fine-Art in Washington, about which so 
much has been said lately by a certain set of artists and 
amateurs, would be of doubtful advantage to the community. 
The Evening Post says that it would only increase the amount 
of bad art in the world, a proposition which might be ques- 
tioned, as the advocates of the scheme desire and expect to 
have the Gallery filled with valuable works, presented by rich 
collectors ; but it is, at least, doubtful whether a great national 
collection, even of good works of art, does much to develop art 
in the nation possessing it. The Hvening Post thinks that 
such collections, and, still more, great national academies, para- 
lyze true art, and cites the example of the vigorous modern 
school of painting in Holland, where there is no national or 
official academy, in contrast with the feebleness of current 
work in England, which possesses its Royal Academy, and the 
superficiality and vulgarity which characterize much of modern 
French painting, although France offers greater official honors 
and rewards to successful artists than any other country. 


‘77S everything which concerns the art of painting is import- 
ant also to those of architecture and sculpture the views 
of the Hvening Post are of great interest. It seems to us, 

however, only fair to point out that, although a great deal of 

modern French painting is undeniably vulgar, unfeeling and 
bad, the official rewards, whether they have any influence in 
producing that kind of painting or not, are never bestowed 
upon it, and nothing could be further from vulgarity than the 
work which is annually chosen from the Salon to be placed in 
the Luxembourg or the Louvre. ‘The truth more probably is 
that the tempting official rewards offered by the French Gov- 
ernment attract to the career of art multitudes of people who 
are vulgar of mind and unfeeling of heart, and these people 
simply express, with the skill and cleverness which French- 
men so easily acquire, what is in them. When we remember 
that more than four thousand new works of art are accepted 
every year for the May Salon, to say nothing of the multitudes 
of works rejected, and reflect, also, that the vast majority of 
men over twenty-one years old have acquired hopelessly mean 
and vulgar habits of thinking about the matters which usually 
form the subject of art, it is not surprising to find that the ratio 
of beautiful and affecting works in the Salon is not much 
greater than the proportion of pure and elevated thoughts 
among those which occupy the minds of average Frenchmen. 

As French painters are generally very ignorant of earlier 
masters and their work, the great galleries prébably influence 
them very little, either for good or evil; but the publicity 
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given in France to artistic success undoubtedly fosters the ex- 
aggerated effort to catch the eye of the public which is so offen- 
sive to the inexperienced visitor to the Salon. 


N England, where artists read a hundred times more, and 
] paint a hundred times less, than they do in France, worse 

evils follow from the opposite cause. Where a Frenchman 
who can barely write his name, but is destined for an artistic 
career, has always a brush in his hand, and paints the pigs feed- 
ing out of the trough in the back yard of his house, if he can find 
nothing better, the Englishman who has it in mind to astonish 
the world as an artist begins by reading all the books on art 
that he can get hold of, following this exercise by visiting the 
National Gallery and the South Kensington Museum, guide- 
book in hand, to study the chiaroscuro of Correggio and Rem- 
brandt, the decorative effects of Perugino and Fra Angelico, 
the coloring of Titian, and a dozen other things that the 
Frenchman never heard of. By the time that the Frenchman 
has completed fifty or sixty sketches of his porkers in various 
attitudes, the Englishman has made up his mind that he will 
take, as his first subject, that simple, but attractive animal, the 
hog. Having fixed upon this point, his next step is to ascer- 
tain how Botticelli treated hogs. Not finding, after laborious 
search through the National Gallery, any Botticellian pigs, he 
turns to Fra Angelico, and discovers, perhaps following a pro- 
cession of angels, some minute representations of whitish 
animals, which may be pigs, or dogs, or even cats. The in- 
determinateness of their form, as he sees at once, is intentional, 
and is essential to their decorative effect, and he lays the lesson 
to heart that the representation of a pig, to possess the decora- 
tive effect inseparable from true art, must also resemble a 
cat, and be not unlike a dog. Having settled these prelimi- 
naries, he goes to work, and, by the time that the Frenchman 
has turned out some hundreds of caricatures, not only of his 
pigs, but of most of his relatives, and a part of the public, the 
Englishman produces a truly decorative hog, in the pearly 
colors characteristic of the Japanese fan, seen against a back- 
ground of Chinese “sky after rain” color, and enhanced in 
decorative effect by ‘ values” of brown and green in the fore- 
ground. His next step, like that of the Frenchman, is to ad- 
vertise himself, but where the Frenchman hangs a life-size 
picture of his pig, very cleverly painted, and rendered more 
striking by a representation of a black kitten, with yellow eyes, 
biting its ear, in front of the entrance-door at the Salon, the 
Englishman begins by admitting, with great mystery, a few 
privileged friends, connected with the newspapers, to see his 
work. These, having been told beforehand that the picture 
has wonderful qualities, soon discover them. The dog-like 
jaw, and the furry, catlike tail, remind them so much of Botti- 
celli that it seems as if the early Florentine school must be 
about to be revived in England. Their impressions having 
been duly made known through the medium of their journals, 
the way is prepared for the exhibition of the decorative hog 
to the admiring public at the Grosvenor Gallery. For several 
months it is discussed and criticised, while the complacent 
artist rests on his laurels, awaiting inspiration for a fresh effort. 
Very often, undoubtedly, the English artist is a man of finer 
feeling than his French contemporary, but he talks about 
painting, and studies about painting, and reasons about paint- 
ing, while the Frenchman paints, and the consequence is that 
the latter acquires a skill of eye and hand which the English- 
man seldom attains, while the Englishman endeavors to hide, 
even from himself, his technical deficiencies by pretending to 
mysterious decorative or esthetic qualities which, as he and his 
friends claim, are of superior value. 


}\F the two paths to artistic paralysis, the English one, 
through self-deception and conceit, is the most direct; and 
the love of the English for moralizing over everything, as- 
sisted by their interminable disquisitions over the pictures in 
their galleries, has, undoubtedly, done much to lead them into 
it. The people of this country are, probably, too cosmopolitan 
to be carried away by the Ruskinian, or Pre-Raphaelite, or 
esthetic crazes which successively overwhelm England, but our 
artists are by no means free from the disposition to talk about 
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their art, instead of practising it, and to devote to placing them- 
selves before the public precious hours which might be better 
spent before their easels. At the same time, the love of beauty, 
although, as yet, hardly more than an instinct, is strong among 
us, and sentiment, as a rule, is purer and more elevated with 
us than with any other people; so that, if we can keep the 
purity and chivalry of heart which is still as characteristic of 
Americans as ever, and can avoid all attempts to deceive our- 
selves or other people as to our talents, we may hope, with or 
without national galleries, for an artistic future as brilliant as 
that of any people. 





) HERE is no doubt that the result of the recent election in 
| New York is very unfortunate for the artistic future of the 

city. We are not inclined to bewail political occurrences, 
believing that voting, not howling, is the way to avoid political 
disappointments, and that political opponents are rarely so black 
as they are painted ; but every Tammany régime in New York 
has been a period of contemptuous disregard of artistic propriety, 
and of decent courtesy and consideration toward artists; and it 
is not likely that the next few years will prove an exception 
to the rule. The prediction is openly made that the rather 
over-sumptuous schemes of the coming administration, instead 
of being pursued with the aid of the best artistic talent, as 
would have been the case under Mayor Low, will be carried 
out in the Tammany manner, with an enormous expenditure 
of money, but with little result, the money being diverted into 
the pockets of the politicians. Although there is justification 
in analogy for such a prediction, it is fair to say that itis only 
a prediction, of the fulfilment of which there is at least a reason- 
able doubt. New York has had some excellent officials under 
Tammany government, and there is no reason why it should 
not have others. Moreover, the election was, probably, won 
to some extent by the claim that a Tammany administration 
would be more economical than that of Mayor Low, and the 
elected candidates could hardly turn their backs upon their 
own pledges ; so that, although we shall not expect to see New 
York, under Mayor McClellan, make great artistic strides, we 
are quite ready to believe that he intends to give the city 
honest and economical government. 





(oe those who remember New York twenty years ago the 
“| idea of * congestion” of traffic in Fifty-ninth Street is a 

little amusing. At that time building had extended some- 
what sporadically up Fifth Avenue to Fifty-ninth Street, and 
even a little beyond, and some scattered buildings faced the 
Park above Fifty-ninth Street on the west side; but, unless 
some goat found too many companions to share the tin can pro- 
vision of the region, there was no one else who considered a 





street a hundred feet wide too narrow, or congested. Now 
all this is changed. Enormous hotels, clubs and business 


buildings line the street, while an immense amount of traffic 
between the east and west sides of the island, intercepted above 
Fifty-ninth Street by the Park, pours through this, as its 
most available thoroughfare. It is already necessary that 
something should be done to increase the width of the road- 
way, and estimates are being made of the cost of doing so. To 
cut away the lofty buildings along the street eastward from 
Fifth to Second Avenues to a distance of twenty feet from the 
present line would involve an expense of more than four mil- 
lion dollars, and the New York Tribune proposes, as a less 
costly method of obtaining the space desired, to arcade the 
street on both sides, putting the sidewalks under the buildings, 
and throwing the space that they now occupy into the roadway, 
as is done in the Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, in most of the busi- 
ness streets of Berne, in Switzerland, in Venice, Bologna, and 
in many other cities. Most of the American tourists, who have 
walked under the arcades of Paris or Berne in rainy weather, 
grateful for their shelter, have probably wondered why some, 
at least, of the New York and Boston streets could not be simi- 
larly arcaded. In our climate, where violent winds, torrential 
rains and broiling suns make the life of the dwellers in cities 
miserable during a large part of the year, the shade and shelter 
of arcaded sidewalks would be peculiarly valuable. Undoubtedly, 
the ground-floor rooms of buildings thus arcaded would lose a 
little light; but, for mercantile purposes, such as those to 
which most of those buildings on Fifty-ninth Street are already 
devoted, the arcading would probably be advantageous, through 
the attraction which it would offer to foot-passengers. On the 
Rue de Rivoli, and in the Palais Royal, which is also arcaded, 
are situated many of the best-known and most prosperous 
business houses in Paris; and in Berne and Venice also the 
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principal shops are under the arcades. In none of these cities 
is the climate as warm, and the sun so bright, as it is in New 
York, and a well-planned arcading of a street of suitable length, 
and favorably situated, in that city, would be well worth trying. 


J HE United States Department of Agriculture has issued 
an interesting Bulletin on a disease of the Western yellow 
pine, known locally as the “bull pine.” This timber 

constitutes the principal growth of the Black Hills Forest Re- 
serve, in South Dakota, and it is rather startling to learn that 
about half the trees in the Reservation, containing some six 
hundred million feet of valuable lumber, are either dead or 
dying. The disease, known to lumbermen as “ bluing,” is 
caused by a beetle, which burrows under the bark of the bull 
pine, and gnaws longitudinal channels through the cambium 
layer, just under the bark, and the newly formed sapwood next 
to the cambium. The larve of the beetle are hatched in these 
channels, and immediately begin to eat cross channels, which 
connect the longitudinal channels, and soon completely girdle 
the tree. Every one knows that the upward flow of sap in 
trees in spripg takes place through the soft layer just under 
the bark; and, when the flow is interrupted by the cutting of 
the layer, the tree dies. This is the result of the channelling 
of the bull pine by grubs, the leaves turning yellow and then 
dropping off, while the wood, exposed to infection from the 
spores of fungi, soon assumes a blue color, from the develop- 
ment in it of a blue parasite. The blue color affects only the 
sapwood, and it is found that the strength of the timber is not 
injured by it; but the way is prepared for other fungous growths, 
and, in a year or two, a red parasite, something like the familiar 
dry-rot fungus, attacks the wood, feeding upon the cellulose, 
and completely destroying it. The author of the Bulletin, Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk, advises that all trees of which the wood 
is blued, but not yet decayed, should be cut down at once, and 
the timber utilized before the “‘ red rot” renders it unservice- 
able; and that the rotten and useless trunks, which menace the 
entire forest with destruction by fire, should be removed. The 
forests of South Dakota are of such great importance in that 
thinly-wooded country that Dr. von Schrenk’s warning should 
be carefully heeded. 





J HE Convention of the American Federation of Labor in 
| Boston has not passed without some unhappiness. Citi- 

zen Gompers, it appears, took a room at a hotel with a 
bath attached, and this aping of the ways of what Citizen 
Kearney used to call the “leecherous” capitalists afflicted a 
great many of his followers. Some of these referred gloomily 
to the large proportion of “sons of toil” who “could not 
afford to take baths,” and prognosticated misfortune to an 
organization presided over by persons so little in sympathy 
with their constituents. Severe pain, amounting almost to 
agony, was also caused by the forgetfulness of the Mayor, in 
omitting to invite to the official banquet tendered to the Fed- 
eration the representatives of another labor organization which 
seceded from the Federation some time age, in consequence of 
being, as it thought, “milked” too energetically in the way 
of dues. As President Gompers considers it the duty of 
organized labor to raise union dues, it is possible that the 
“milk” question might have been over-warmly discussed at 
the banquet, and Mayor Collins perhaps acted judiciously in 
excluding inharmonious elements. 


HE most alarming development of the week in labor mat- 
| ters is, perhaps, the demand on the part of a tailors’ union 

that organized labor shall henceforth abstain from having 
its trousers buttons sewed on by its wife, or other female mem- 
bers of its family. What will be the penalty if this demand is 
disregarded we are not informed, but presume that the usual 
sort of “ expostulation”” with boots and clubs is to be applied 
to the offending females, until they desist from interfering with 
the vested rights of the tailors. It is worth remarking, for the 
consolation of union workingmen with tender consciences, that 
if, by having their wives sew on their buttons, they save the 
money which would otherwise go to the tailors, they are en- 
abled to spend that money for more clothes, or for shoes, or 
other manufactured products, which they would otherwise not 
be in condition to purchase; so that labor, after all, gets the 
benefit of the avomen’s work ; and, in the same way, the shoot- 
ing and beating of non-union car-drivers in Chicago, which is 
now going on, by preventing these men from earning wages, 
takes just so much from the pockets of other union men, who 
make the things which the car-drivers would buy with their 
wages if they were allowed to earn any. 
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ROME AS AN ART SCHOOL. 


N connection with the various papers on the American Academy 
in Rome read at the late Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, the following remarks, published almost contemporane- 

ously in the Architect, will be found of interest : — 


The Convention of the American Institute of Architects, as we 
mentioned recently, was to be occupied at Cleveland, Ohio, with a 
consideration of such subjects as the ** Advantages of Rome to Mural 
Painters, Sculptors and Architectural Students.” It is not a little 
remarkable to find busy men, in so modern a place and so remote 
from Rome, in the beginning of the twentieth century turning their 
attention towards the ancient capital with as much eagerness as an 
inhabitant of Western Europe might have shown in the tenth century. 
We must remember also that Rome and all it still possesses can be- 
come more familiar than in any former age to every student of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture without undertaking a voyage across 
the Atlantic and a journey across Europe. There have been count- 
less descriptions of the city, its buildings and its treasures published 
in English as well as other languages. There is hardly a picture or 
statue which has not been made the subject of an engraving or a 
photograph, and the representations are of unquestioned accuracy. 
What more does a student need than to sit down in one of the public 
libraries in America, which are so richly endowed, and there to be- 
come acquainted with the appearance of every model which is likely 
to be useful to him? He can also learn with but little research how 
many artists have been successful in Europe without spending one 
day in Rome. 

While all this must be admitted, it has been shown by experience 
that impressions are received by a visit to the city which can be 
gained in no other way. What Gray, the poet, said of the Tiber is 
applicable to much else belonging to the city. The river, he wrote 
in one of his letters, is made more considerable than any merit of 
its own could have done. Anywhere else it would be little more 
than a muddy stream, but in Rome it becomes Father Tiber, and we 
do not wonder at the people praying to it. If the Townley and 
other marbles in the British Museum could be brought back to 
Rome and set up in some ancient villa, they would all gain in 
majesty and beauty. 

The peculiar state of mind which we have suggested will be 
familiar to many of our readers. It has been often noted by trav- 
ellers from al! lands, and never more accurately than by Joseph 
Woods, the English architect, in 1817. “In spite of all that may 
have been seen elsewhere of magnificent buildings, and all the views 
and drawings which have been published of the eternal city, Rome is 
still,” he said, “a new world to an architect. You may know in 
detail the appearance of every building here, but you can feel noth- 
ing, you can imagine nothing, of the effect produced on seeing, on 
finding yourself thus among them. A vague feeling of admiration 
mixes itself with every perception and every recollection, and the 
mind forcibly rejects all inharmonious idecs. It is not any one thing 
that you see any more than it is one point or history that you have to 
remember; multitudes of fragments are included in one view, not 
very perfect and distinct in their forms, yet sufticient to excite the 
imagination. They crowd on the eye as the scenes of history on 
the memory. The strong emotion and the high tone of feeling ex- 
cited leave no power of criticising. There seems to be a magic in 
the mere names. The first eight days I spent in Rome were all 
hurry and confusion. I could attend to nothing systematically, nor 
even examine anything with accuracy; a sort of restless eagerness 
to see everything, and know something about everything, gave me 
no power of fixing my attention on any one particular.” 

It is well to experience an emotion of that kind, although it may 
sometimes be accompanied by disappointment. It is only when we 
begin to realize how many revolutions and how much confusion in 
the world were necessary to bring about the tumble-down condition 
which we still can see before us in several parts of the city that 
Rome can be properly recognized. All the troubles and outbreaks, 
civil wars, invasions of enemies, which elsewhere were spread over 
immense areas, appear to have been concentrated in this one spot. 
On that account it must be allowed the student of archeology can 
no longer have the same sentiments in modern Rome that he used to 
feel before Italy was united. Logically and politically it is right 
there should be tall new buildings and broad streets, convenient rail- 
way stations, tramways, and so on, for they are the concomitants of 
a modern city, an imitation of the fain would and couldn’t kind 
of Paris. It used to be brought home to us in a more convincing 
way than was possible in any German treatise that if the streets 
were narrow it was because the Romans, like most southern people, 
cared little about their own firesides, and were willing to live in 
small rooms in tall houses so long as there were open spaces like the 
Forum, where they could congregate, or immense theatres like 
the Colosseum, where they could enjoy spectacles, rarely of a refined 
kind, and baths, where they were operated on not merely by water, 
but by vapors, where they could witness gymnastic exercises or 
theatrical performances, lounge among paintings and statues, or, if 
they were studious, enjoy the pleasures of a library. The contrast 
between the present and the past, which is now so apparent, may 
cause some visitors to undervalue the remains of antiquity ; but, in 
spite of all the transformations, enough yet remains to make Rome 
unique as a representative of the past whose influence continues 
potent. 


It is still repeated so often that the Romans did not originate any 
thing great in art, there may be some surprise at Americans going 
there for inspiration. But is not the system practised by the 
Romans prevalent in all lands? We continue to be in the fullest 
sense heirs of other ages, and if it were not for our predecessors’ 
wealth we must be poor indeed so far as the arts are concerned. 
For mechanical and other inventions the Americans have no need to 
go to Rome; but for painting, sculpture and architecture they are 
wise in following the example of older peoples, and to take their 
share of the spoils of antiquity. Nowhere are they more abundant 
than in Rome. 

If the Romans were not inventive they demonstrated at least 
surprising powers of adaptability. The old notion that their forms 
were stereotyped is not entirely dispelled. There is infinite variety 
in their arrangements of architectural details; and, if we possess 
more refined power, then let us surpass them. In modern times 
domestic architecture is most in request. Unfortunately there are 
no survivals of the Roman houses, but the Renaissance palaces and 
villas are an excellent substitute forthem. The Italian style prevails 
beyond all others throughout the world, and in Rome some of its 
noblest examples are standing. 

There may be cities like Florence and Venice which some will 
maintain afford better schools for the student of Italian architecture. 
But there can be no question about the superiority of Rome as a 
school of sculpture. Of John Flaxman it was recorded that 
‘“ whether he was drawing from the antique, or making studies from 
the living groups and figures abounding in the venerable city and its 
environs, each object, animate and inanimate, was to him beautiful 
or noble and all-inspiring; no day was lost; and except his health 
and strength failed, no hour of the day was suffered to pass without 
some improvement.” The value of Rome as a means of inspiration, 
which he had tested by his own progress, was always present to him, 
and he never failed to recommend a study of the Roman collections 
when he was lecturing on art. It is true that while he lectured on 
Egyptian, Grecian, Gothic and modern sculpture he did not attempt 
to treat that of Rome, for he was doubtful whether the artists of the 
Republic and Empire were competent to produce works which were 
worthy of survival. The Roman compositions, he declared, owed 
no inspiration to the Muses. Describing the warriors on columns 
and arches, he said, “ the forms of their bodies and limbs are inter- 
rupted by mail or plate armor, and most of the heads are so brutal 
and savage as to excite compassion for the barbarians who have 
fallen into their hands.” There are, however, incomparable Greek 
works in Rome. It is true, casts of them are to be found in many 
places, but who can deny that a wide gulf separates the figures from 
the people who gaze on them? In Rome the old statues do not ap- 
pear as strangers or to stand aloof from modern life. Imagination 
easily makes out relations between them and the Romans. In the 
same way an early Gothic figure does not seem strange in London 
or any English town. ‘The value of the sculpture is therefore en 
hanced, for it ceases to be a representation of something beyond 
the world. ‘To those who know Rome there seems to be no absurd 
ity when Hawthorne, in his “ Transformation,” makes one of bis 
characters, an American lady and a painter, say that their friend 
Donatello was the very form of the Faun of Praxiteles, and ask 
whether the resemblance extends to the very tips of his ears. Don- 
atello was probably a representation of Thoreau of Walden, but for 
the occasion his New England characteristics were modified, and he 
became a Roman with the spirit of the groves within him. And 
thus it happened that when the girl and the youth improvised a 
dance in which others joined, “it seemed the realization of one of 
those bas-reliefs where a dance of nymphs, satyrs or bacchanals is 
twined around the circle of an antique vase; or it was like the 
sculptured scene on the front and sides of a sarcophagus, where, as 
often as any other device, a festive procession mocks the ashes and 
white bones that are treasured up within.” Anywhere else the 
dance would be commonplace tripping, but in Rome it was subjected 
to the genius loci and became sculpturesque. No modern writer has 
expressed the assimilative virtue which we have claimed for Rome 
so well as Hawthorne, and his “ Transformation” must always exert 
influence on his countrymen who possess artistic instincts. 

A few week§ ago we gave some extracts from the letters of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal Academy. Against his 
will he went to Rome to paint a portrait of the Pope, and he was not 
in a mood to be smitten by its attractions. But no sooner was he in 
Rome than the blasé man of the world who was laden with cares was 
conquered by its fascination. As he said, he became more and more 
charmed with Rome as the period approached when he had to leave 
it. All Rome, according to Reynolds, is an academy, and it is no 
wonder that in its early days students of the Royal Academy were 
sent there as if it were a necessary stage in the education of a painter. 
Of ancient paintings Rome has little to show. But of the periods of 
the Renaissance it is a true treasury. Strictly speaking, there was 
no Roman School, but for the modern student that is an advantage, 
for all the schools of Italy have taken part in enriching the city. 
What is of great importance is that the principal works are to be 
found in the positions for which they were painted. There is in 
consequence a fitness which is not to be understood from seeing 
works in a picture-gallery amidst surroundings which were never 
contemplated by the artists. 

There is no doubt that in contemplating the possibility of studies 
in Rome for painters, sculptors and architects the American archi- 
tects have shown they possess large measure of the shrewdness of 
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their countrymen. All the important countries of Europe, with the 
exception of Great Britain and Turkey, have made arrangements by 
which students should be provided with opportunities to derive ad- 
vantages from Rome. In some cases the gain has been slight, but 
in all human affairs we must calculate on a proportion of failures. 
There are artists who can dispense with such studies. But the ex- 
perience of those most competent to judge has been favorable to a 
sojourn in Rome, and Americans will do well to assert their equality 
with France, Germany, Spain and Russia by sending representatives 
who will utilize its artistic wealth. 





PARIS EXHIBITION OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 


‘yy LTHOUGH far from complete, this International Exhibition, 
in the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées, Paris, was officially 
opened on August 8 by the French Minister of Commerce, 

supported by officials connected with the departments of Public 

Instruction, Agriculture, the Colonies and Posts and Telegraphs, 

while the President of the Republic was also represented. 

The principal, and indeed the most interesting, feature of the ™x- 
hibition is constituted by six houses, actually built up full siz<, of 
suitable materials, the great object of the organizing committee hav- 
ing been practically to demonstrate that hygienic and comfortable 
dwellings can be erected at a moderate cost. 

The house of the Société d’Epargne des Retraites “|’Etoile du 
Foyer,” a philanthropic and provident institution, contains in the 
basement a wash-house and cellar; on the ground floor, a kitchen, 
3.3 metres by 3.08 metres (10/ 10’ x 10’ 3”), dining-room, 4.6 metres 
by 3 metres (15’x 9’ 10’), and w. c.; and on the first floor, two 
bedrooms 3.66 metres by 3.08 metres (11' 11” x 10’ 3”), and 4.75 
metres by 4.4 metres (15’ 6x 14’ 5’), with a dressing-room. The 
price of the whole is quoted at 7,500 francs (£300) net for cash ; 
but, reckoning the sinking fund at 5 per cent, and interest on capital 
at 3 per cent, the cost may be paid off in twenty years, at the rate of 50 
francs (£2) per month. This house, and also that about to be men- 
tioned, were designed by M. G. Lavirotte. 

The workman’s dwelling, 3,500 francs (£140), contains (all on 
the ground floor) a vestibule, a common room, 3.25 metres by 3 
metres (10' 8’’x 9’ 10’), with (ontside these dimensions, and screened 
off if desired) a kitchen, scullery and baker’s oven, besides two bed- 
rooms, 2.35 metres (7 feet 8 inches wide), one being 3.5 metres (11 
feet 5 inches) and the other 3.35 metres (10 feet 11 inches) long. 

The Maison de famille has been put up, to the design of MM. 
Umbdenstock et RK. Bouvard, by the workmen's societies connected 
with the Chambre Consultative des Associations Ouvriéres de France. 
It contains, on the ground floor, a vestibule, kitchen and w. c. with 
separate entrance; and on the first floor an ante-chamber and dress- 
ing-room, with three bedrooms, one 2.75 metres by 3.70 metres (8' 
11x 12’ 1”), one 2.30 metres by-2.45 metres (7' 6” x 7’ 11”), and 
one 3.75 metres by 2.75 metres (12' 3” x 8’ 11”). 

The maison démontable designed by M. Benouville, is con- 
structed with double walls, the space between them being utilized as 
cupboards, and it consists of kitchen and common room on the ground 
floor, two bedrooms and bathroom on the first floor, and also three 
attics and a small loft. The price of each house, built in series of 
six, is 10,000 francs (£400). 

A shooting-box is built in the very original style of M. Guimard, 
who designed the entrances to the stations of the Paris Metropolitan 
Railway. 

The modern house, occupying a site of 8 square metres (9 square 
yards), designed by M. Charles Plumet, has been built by M. 
Parizy entirely of asbestos bricks, and contains, on the ground floor, 
a large common room, with kitchen and conveniences; and on the 
first floor, three bedrooms, with bathroom and w. c. The price, 
(including bath and heater, with pipes) is 18,000 francs (£720). 
All the houses are fully furnished, ready for occupation ; and, in the 
present case, the prices of the furniture for the three bedrooms are 
700 franes (£28), 530 frances (£21 4s.), and 310 francs (£12 8s.). 

The asbestos bricks, of which this last-named house is built, are 
called “ briques amiantines ou amiantolithes,” which can now be 
made at a moderate cost owing to the large deposits of asbestos that 
have been found in Canada. They have the great advantage of 
being absolutely incombustible and unattackable by acids, while at 
the same time being bad conductors of sound, heat, cold and elec- 
tricity. They are composed entirely of asbestos, lime and silica in 
strictly defined proportions; and the substances, intimately mixed 
by special machines, are compressed in the form of ordinary bricks 
by powerful presses. The bricks are afterwards subjected to the 
chemical action of high-pressure steam, owing to which a double silicate 
of lime and magnesia is formed. These new building-materials, the 
structure of which is perfectly homogeneous, are said to be equal 
to the best clay bricks as regards resistance to crushing stress. They 
are easily cut with the trowel, and take mortar well, while the 
thickness of joint is reduced to a minimum owing to the perfectly 
regular form of the brick. The external appearance is that of 
dressed stone; and, as the bricks can be colored unalterably while in 
the state of paste, they lend themselves admirably to polychrome 
decoration. They are produced by MM. Feodor Boas et Cie, at 
Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris, the works, which may be visited by those 
interested in the subject, being capable of turning out 40,000 bricks 
daily. . 

The same firm holds a concession from the Compagnie Générale 


Francaise d’ Asbestic, of Lyons, for its application of asbestos to build- 
ing. The asbestic, mixed in equal proportions with cement or 
hydraulic lime, is used for an outside coat, and mixed in the propor- 
tion of two to one of plaster-of-Paris for inside plastering, the only 
change in these operations being that the coat sets more quickly 
than usual; but it is necessary to mix the substances, dry, very 
intimately before the water is added. The advantages claimed are 
incombustibility (including the protection of rolled joists and iron 
floors from expansion and consequent lateral thrust), deadening of 
sound, absence of cracks and maintenance of temperature, so as to 
preserve the inside warmth in winter, and protect from outside heat 
in summer. One weight unit of asbestic covers the same surface as 
1.354 of plaster; and the additional cost, as compared with ordinary 
plastering, is very slight, considering the advantages offered. 

A third application of asbestos to building is made by M. Coutil- 
lier, of Asnieres, who supplies several Government departments, 
and was awarded a grand priz at the Hanoi Exhibition of last year. 
This application takes the form of a tissue, and also of “slates,” as 
they are termed, or rigid plates of very hard surface, employed for 
roofing, and also for outside coating or inside lining. In the first- 
named case it is stated that the duration is equal to that of zinc, at 
one-third the cost ; and the plates are also lighter (weighing about four 
pounds to the square yard), while air, dust and snow are kept out 
better than by any other substance. The aspect of a roof or wall 
covered with these plates in lozenge, or diamond, form is decidedly 
pleasing; and, being flexible, the plates lend themselves readily to 
covering an arched roof. 

The use of compressed cork (under the name of “ lidium ”’) for 
building purposes is shown by a moderately-sized room, constructed 
entirely of this substance, in which it is stated that no binding mate- 
rial whatever is used, so that the non-conducting property of cork is 
preserved in its entirety, while those of impermeability and non-in- 
flammability are given by chemical treatment. For lining structures 
formed of other materials, panels and flooring, slabs are used, which 
latter may be laid directly, without a flooring of cement or timber. 
For the floors of bathrooms this substance is very cleanly and com- 
fortable, while what are called descentes de bain, or mats for stepping 
upon on leaving the bath, are supplied at small cost by the Lidium 
Company of Paris and Saint-Denis. 

A model (to 1: 20 scale) represents the “ Sunflower” house, which 
weighs in reality 800 tons, and is made to revolve bodily, so as al- 
ways to present its front to the sun, by a force of 140 kilogrammes 
(308 pounds), in order to realize the physical law, that it is the 
light absorbed by substances which exert an action upon them, and 
that the chemical effect of light is in direct proportion to the quantity 
of light absorbed. — Journal of the Society of Arts. 





HOUSING REFORM IN GERMANY. 


6 CORRESPONDENT of the Times writes: The pressure of 
“| the housing difficulty has been felt and the necessity of dealing 
with it widely realized for a good many years. The problem 
has been attacked in many ways and by various agencies — by the 
State and the local community, by building societies, building com- 
panies, philanthropists and manufacturers —and in the aggregate 
much has been done. The Germans are not the people to sit down 
before a difficulty and wring their hands or call for help; they tackle 
it individually and collectively. The subject is very large, and I 
must confine myself to Prussia, and particularly to the Rhineland 
and Westphalia, where the need and the activity have both been 
greatest. 

1. The State has provided housing for its own servants, and prin- 
cipally for the subordinate classes of railway men. In October, 1901, 
there were built or building in the two provinces 473 houses, contain- 
ing 2,231 dwellings and 7,009 rooms, at a cost of £451,160, including 
sites. The interest on the total outlay comes out at 3.65 per cent. 
These houses are principally situated in the railway districts of Essen 
and Elberfeld, where the need is greatest. Further, in the Saarbriick 
coal mines, which belong to the Prussian Government, a system of 
helping the men employed, who numbered over 40,000 in 1900, to 
build their own houses by means of gifts and loans has been de- 
veloped on a large scale. The gifts are to the value of from £37 to 
£45; the loans are free of interest up to £75, and at 5$ and 4 per 
cent beyond that. The conditions are that the recipient shall 
be married and the owner of a building plot free of debt. The 
houses so built are, as a rule, single cottages for one family. 
The loans are repayable in ten years. Down to 1901 the amount 
provided in gifts and loans amounted to £767,725. In addition the 
administration itself erected houses for 441 families. 

2. Local Communities. — Some municipalities provide houses for 
their own servants and for needy families; but a number of local 
authorities have gone beyond this and have built houses for the 
lower classes at large. This has been done in fifteen Rhine districts 
and five Westphalian. The earliest was the Merzig district, which 
was stimulated to the step by a housing investigation in 1894. 
Among the most active is Diisseldorf, which had in 1901 built dwell- 
ings for 141 families; 80 of the tenants were in the service of the 
municipality. The 141 dwellings were thus classified — 43 of two 
rooms, 85 of three rooms, 13 of four rooms. Local authorities have 
further promoted building by lending money from the public savings- 
banks at low interest, and by codperating with building societies in 
various ways. They provide cheap building sites, take over shares, 
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guarantee interest on loans, facilitate the laying-out of streets, and 
reduce the ground and building rates. 

8. Charitable Endowments.— These are rather scanty. The most 
considerable is the Aders fund at Diisseldorf. The testator, a judge, 
left about £100,000, of which half was to be applied to educational 
purposes and half to the provision of dwellings at moderate rentals 
for factory workers, or others of the same class who were not in 
receipt of Poor Law relief. The town took over the fund in 1890, 
and in 1902 had provided out of it dwellings for 257 families, while 
the fund itself had risen to the value of £82,100. As it increases, 
in the course of time it will play a correspondingly important part in 
the matter of housing. Other endowments in the district are the 
Krupp fund of £25,000 at Essen, the Guilleaume fund at Cologne, 
the Hoésch fund at Diiren, and the Simonson fund at Godesberg. 
The aggregate number of dwellings provided from these endowments 
in 1902 was 364 at a cost of £107,300. They are only for rent, not 
for sale. 

4. Building Societies. —'These are numerous and active. They 
claim the character of public utility and the merit of providing unex- 
ceptionable housing at the lowest cost for persons of small means, 
and thereby raising the standard of life. Details from 109 societies 
in the Rhine province were furnished to the Diisseldorf Exhibition in 
1902. The 109 consisted of 20 share companies, four limited lia- 
bility companies, 83 registered societies and two others. To these 
may be added 37 unions in Westphalia, which also furnished details. 
Putting them together we get the following : — 
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Three-fourths of the houses, therefore, only contain one or two 
families. They are, in point of fact, semi-detached, and with gar- 
dens in the majority of cases, and are obviously a great improvement 
on the tenements of the speculative builder. The total expenditure on 
sites and building was £1,657,602. Of the houses 2,631 were sold 
and 1,216 were let; the amount paid off on those sold was £231,863. 

5. Employers. —I have referred in several previous articles to 
houses built by manufacturers. Employers have indeed done more 
for housing than all the other agencies put together. In 1902 the 
two provinces could show the following remarkable record pretty 
evenly divided between them : — 


Loans and Gifts 
for Building. 


Houses, Dwellings. Total Expenditure. 


22,269 62,539 £268,896 


£10,466,960 


Of the total number of families so housed more than half belonged 
to the mining industry. Their distribution, according to the census 
classification, was as follows : — 

Mining, 32,396; iron, 16,471; textiles, 6,659; quarrying, 3,987; 
various, 3,026. Naturally the housing provided for the mining popu- 
lation is chiefly situated in Westphalia, where about 19,000 dwell- 
ings have been built; and the same industry accounts for £110,000 
of the loans granted for building. The other industries preponder- 
ate in the Rhine province. 

It is hardly necessary to add that savings-banks, whether public or 
private, play an all-important part in the building and acquisition of 
workmen’s dwellings. 


COMMERCIAL MARSH COAL. 
([ ine to date of November 16, Mr. Edward Atkinson addresses 


the following communication to the Boston Transcript : — 


In order to cut off the possibility of bottom patents or of other 
obstructive patents, | made a rather premature disclosure of the 
potential of what I called “mud fuel.” Since then the subject has 
been developed here and in Europe with great rapidity. I am now 
preparing a final report of the work of the Insurance Engineering 
Experiment-station, ending our part in the present aspect of the 
case. The manufacture of artificial coal and of coke from salt water 
and fresh water mud being now undertaken on a commercial scale, 
we await its rapid development. 

I now send what will constitute the conclusion of a report of the 
present state of the art, now going through the press. 

At this date, November 14, 1903, when the final proofs of the 
report on bog fuel are before me for correction, I have to report very 
rapid progress in what may now be called the applied science of con- 
verting marsh mud from fresh and salt water meadows (that are not 
peat-bogs in the ordinary sense in which that term is used) into 
effective fuel. An engineer of high repute and ability, Mr. H. H. 
Wotherspoon, Jr., 150 Nassau Street, New York, has lately returned 
from an exhaustive investigation into the manufacture of fuel on the 
continent of Europe. While as yet no records have appeared in 


print or in consular reports of the rapid development of what I 


named originally mud fuel and now term bog fuel, it yet appears that 
during the last two years attention has been turned to Europe in 
this direction, the art has been developed, and the mud bogs of 
Holland, of some parts of Germany, and yet more of Russia, are 
being worked commercially on an extensive scale for the supply of 
what is in fact artificial coal, resembling it in appearance, in specific 
gravity, in heat units and in effective service. Samples, figures and 
proofs of this are upon my table in this office at 31 Milk Street. 

The secret of conversion has been solved. Heretofore we have 
assumed that there might be questions in physics, chemistry and 
mechanics to be solved before this work could be established on a 
commercial scale, and that compression and possibly a bonding mate- 
rial other than that derived from the mud might be necessary in 
the conversion. The practice in Europe has developed the fact that 
in this mud there are forms of hydrocarbon in particles distinct from 
the fixed carbon which forms the great body of the solid in the mate- 
rial. ‘These hydrocarbons are of the nature of starch or glucose, and 
when the mud is worked mechanically these particles are broken. 
The adhesive hydrocarbon then distributes itself throughout the 
mass, which being moulded into the form of briquettes or blocks at 
once begins to lose the water content by rapid evaporation without 
artificial heat; the mass contracts and becomes in many instances as 
solid as ordinary bituminous coal. So dense and hard are some of 
these blocks now being made commercially in Holland that they 
have been substituted for bricks in the repairs or construction of 
their brick roadways. These hydrocarbon particles have been 
named in Germany “ protozane.” They will be investigated by our 
chemists. These bricks of artificial coal are made in Holland at a 
cost of less than one dollar per ton. 

The machine in which the working of the mud is done appears to 
be a rather costly and clumsy counterpart of the machine which the 
writer invented in 1867, for working peat into fuel for the supply of 
the boilers at the Indian Orchard Mill. It would now appear that | 
accidentally applied the breaking-up process to the hydrocarbons in 
this material, but that I did not then comprehend its importance. I 
now recall the fact that our fuel dried in the air much more rapidly 
than the blocks of peat cut out with a spade and stacked up for fuel 
without being worked. Moreover, it held its shape and condition, 
and there was no difficulty in feeding the boilers without any con- 
siderable waste in handling. It also appears from our test that 
while ordinary peat fuel, and while some kinds of fuel now made 
from peat by compressing the dry material without previously work- 
ing, will soak water, the briquettes made from the mud after it has 
been worked mechanically do not absorb water but remain even 
more free than bituminous coal from such absorption. There is, of 
course, a certain percentage of water in all this material, in the 
hydroscopic form, but not enough to prevent its being a most effect- 
ive fuel. 

Our purpose in bringing public attention to the potential of bog 
fuel has been accomplished. ‘The subject is now being taken up in 
many places by divers people and by the application of different 
methods, some of them on a commercial scale. It will not therefore 
be expedient or necessary for the Experiment-station to build special 
works merely to prove the possibility of converting mud into bog 
fuel on a commercial scale at low cost. We may develop a fuel and 
gas plant as a part of our future undertaking in testing various types 
of concrete and other buildings by heat and by fire. 

In conclusion, we may therefore feel justified in having called wide 
public attention to the fact that in our bogs of mud, both fresh and 
salt, which had not previously been considered of any fuel value in 
this country, we have a vast source of power, light and heat. We 
may feel justified in considering it proved by our laboratory experi 
ments and by the evidence from abroad that New England and 
many other sections of this country distant from coal mines, are in 
possession of material that can be converted into domestic fuel at 
lower cost than any coal can be secured, and in many respects of 
better quality for cooking and other domestic purposes. 

We may be justified in considering it proved that in this material 
we have a source of supply of gaseous fuel and of materials for con- 
version into water or producer gas at low cost, of the most effective 
kind. 

We may be justified in considering it proved that this material can 
be converted into coke at a lower cost and of purer quality than 
any other fuel that can be obtained in New England and in many 
other sections for the finer processes of metallurgy, possibly tending 
to restore many branches which have depended on charcoal, now 
embarrassed by the scarcity and high cost of that material. 

We may hope to be justified in our expectation that in this bog 
fuel we have a source of energy that may be applied in large plants 
on an extensive scale wherever coal is now required. 

You may remark that if these almost incredible statements can be 
proved and if this work can be developed on the lines indicated both 
by theory and practice it means revolution in the generation of heat 
and power. Is it not time that such a revolution should come? Is 
it not time for New England to become independent of the coal 
barons of Pennsylvania? May it not be possible that the Irish peas- 
ants who have been converting the turf of their hill slopes into 
domestic fuel for generations have taught the scientists a lesson in 
heat and power which they had wholly overlooked? If you doubt 
you may send an observant man to my office to review the collection 
of artificial coal, coke and mud fuel derived from New England bogs, 
Dutch mud, German peat and Russian morasses. Let him weigh 
the evidence, and await events. 
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AMERICAN STEEL IN ENGLAND. 


CLAY EVANS, the United States Consul-general at London, 

has forwarded to the State Department the following inter- 

4 esting correspondence on the British steel industry, which 
recently appeared in the London Daily Express : — 


‘AMONG the more important industries of Great Britain which 
have of late been seriously affected by our present fiscal system of 
so-called free trade, none have greater reason to complain of being 
sacrificed on the altar of an ancient fetich than that of iron and steel 
manufacture. If existing conditions should be continued no trade 
has more reason to dread the future. Whether it be the Northern 
maker of ship steel or pig-iron, the Derbyshire pipe-founder, or the 
South Wales tin-plate bar-producer —all have the same tale to tell 
of unfair competition from abroad in their domestic markets. In 
order to realize the huge and rapidly growing import of foreign iron 
and steel into this country, it is only necessary to state that whereas 
the quantity in 1900 was 761,402 tons, for the first eight months only 
of 1903 it had reached the total of 817,537 tons, an equivalent of 
nearly 1,250,000 tons per annum, and this without taking into con- 
sideration the probability of a further increase from now until the 
end of the year. 

“By far the greater portion of this large quantity came from 
Germany, as America has enough to do latterly to satisfy home 
requirements. But the Steel Corporation’s London agents have 
recently been instructed to take orders in this country. Every 
thinking Englishman who has been to the States and studied Ameri- 
can conditions will tell you that competition from that quarter is to 
be feared more than from Germany. In fact, what is there under 
existing fiscal conditions to prevent our present annual import of 
1,250,000 tons being increased to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 in the not 
very distant future, or, indeed, to prevent the British steel trade 
from being wiped out altogether ? 

“Tt will be of interest to deal with the actual position of the steel 
trade to-day in such an important centre of manufacture as South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, a district which possesses two of the 
most necessary natural qualifications for the economic production of 
iron, viz, proximity to the seaboard and to fuel which in quality is 
probably unsurpassed the world over. Let us discover why its 
manufacturers as a whole are unable to hold their own in the large 
market at their very door. Although the steel productions of South 
Wales comprise railway material, which is an important branch of 
manufacture at several of the larger establishments, it is its principal 
product of semi-finished steel known as ‘tin-plate bars’ which comes 
mainly within the scope of this article. Until 1898 tin-plate and 
galvanized sheet manufacturers drew practically all their supplies of 
raw steel (in the shape of bars) from the local works; and although 
prices waxed and waned according to the natural ebb and flow of 
trade, they never fell for any length of time to a lower point than 
that at which fairly up-to-date works could profitably produce them. 

“Just when the recent trade boom had reached its zenith, how- 
ever, cargoes of American bars first made their appearance in the 
district, and were freely offered at £2 ($9.73) per ton under local 
quotations. The result of this was complete demoralization of the 
market. Owing to the high values of fuel, ore and pig-iron then 
ruling, local steel-makers were quite unable to meet the competition. 
Although, of course, prices have fallen all round considerably since 
that time, this relative condition exists to-day and is gradually grow- 
ing worse. The only difference is that German competition has 
entirely supplanted American during the last two or three years — 
for reasons already stated —and the extent of the imports may be 
gauged by the fact that the port of Newport alone has this year 
received an average of 18,055 tons per month of foreign bars and 
billets, the exact quantity for August, 1903, being 21,658 tons, as 
against 7,965 in the same month last year. The prices of these bars 
fluctuate considerably, and even for brief periods have approached 
those of the home producers. As a rule, however, the foreign ma- 
terial has been sold in South Wales at anything from 5s ($1.22) to 
12s 6d ($3.04) per ton under the figure which Welsh makers could 
afford to accept. 

“ There is an additional factor to be reckoned with in competition 
from Germany, and that is the preferential rates granted by the 
State railways on iron, steel and other goods destined for export, 
and which practically amount to a small Government bounty. Rail- 
way rates as a whole, however, are decidedly lower there than in 
England, and with this further rebate will be remarked another 
advantage the German exporter has over his British rival. Now, 
the effect of all this upon the British steel-maker is not difficult to 
estimate. He is simply being gradually driven out of the market — 
some works are stopped or running short time, men are out of em- 
ployment, and even tin-plate makers and other consumers of this and 
similar semi finished material, who themselves own steel works, have 
found it more profitable at times to close down the latter and buy 
German bars and billets. This renders capital unproductive and 
prevents workmen from obtaining their full wages. 

“Unless some powerful assistance in the shape of fiscal reform is 
forthcoming the trade must rapidly decline; and a little later, still, 
dependent industries, which doubtless now consider themselves more 
or less impregnable from outside attack, will find that our trans- 
Atlantic and Teuton friends (who will then be practically controllers 
of their raw material) will be able to deal with them piecemeal in the 
same way, sending the finished article instead. Thus would pass 


away an important trade, which, in conjunction with other valuable 
industries, has contributed so largely to make Britain what she is. 
And without such industries she would undoubtedly quickly fall to 
the level of an agricultural State.” 

















-pROFESSOR BURRAGE and Mr. Bailey have produced a book ! 
which is good enough, and interesting enough, to make us wish 
that it might have been still better, and more interesting, in the 

way of having a little more of novelty, and, perhaps we might say, 
of personal conviction. Certainly no one can object to the proposi- 
tion that sites for school-houses should not be sought in peat-bogs, or 
in the neighborhood of “ piggeries and duck-ponds,” but this warn- 
ing is a little superfluous at the present day. In fact, an animal 
more to be feared than the pig in his influence upon school-house 
sanitation is the corrupt committee-man, who, by his overbearing 
persistency, succeeds in having the new school located on an unsal- 
able lot in which he has a secret interest, and manages to throw its 
construction into the hands of incompetent and dishonest contractors 
of his acquaintance. Some animadversions upon this beast, who is 
by no means so rare as most people suppose, would have been very 
timely, and we regret that the opportunity for them should have been 
lost. Another piece of advice which is, at least, of questionable ad- 
vantage, is that relating to stairs in school-houses. After mentioning 
the fact that “ many school-house architects” “ advocate box stairs 
enclosed with brick walls,” the book tells us that “ such stairways do 
not present a good appearance,” and that where the building “is not 
more than two or three stories high it would seem safe to build the 
open staircase,” which is “an attractive architectural feature.” 
Architects would probably have their own ideas about following this 
suggestion, but it may be taken as certain that any one who did so 
would be denounced by the whole community, under the lead of the 
insurance men, if his building, fitted with these “ attractive features,” 
happened to take fire, and some of the pupils were sutfocated by 
smoke, in attempting to descend his “ grand, open stairs.” 

With these criticisms we have exhausted all the unfavorable com- 
ments which we have to make on Professor Burrage’s part of the 
book, and there is still left a great deal of information, rather trite, 
perhaps, to architects, but new to the public generally, and given in 
clear and interesting form, with suitable illustrations. 

Mr. Bailey’s part of the book naturally holds the principal place 
in regard to the illustrations, many of which are given in the form 
of photogravure plates, scattered impartially through the whole 
volume, and selected with admirable judgment as examples of the 
works of art which children appreciate best, and which do them 
the most good. Thus we find Michael Angelo’s “ Moses”; the 
“Fates ” from the Parthenon pediment; the Louvre Corot; Millet’s 
‘“‘Gleaners”; Guido’s “ Aurora”; a “Holy Family” of Murillo; 
Lerolle’s Boston Art Museum picture; Donatello’s best known Ma- 
donna relief, and his little Saint John; a Della Robbia bambino and 
the “Madonna della Seggiola”; besides one of Abbott Thayer’s 
pictures, Turner’s “ Temeraire,” Thorwaldsen’s “ Lion of Lucerne,” 
and Burne-Jones’s “ Golden Stair,” which have less to commend 
them. We have no intention of entering here into the vexed sub- 
ject of the choice of works of art for the decoration of school-rooms, 
but it is, at least, safe to say that, in general, pictures and sculpture 
into which the artist put his whole heart, as Millet did into his 
pictures, and as the Italians of the Renaissance did with theirs, are 
much more suitable for the pleasure and instruction of the young 
than the self-conscious and affected works of the impressionist and 
esthetic schools, or even the intentionally decorative painting of such 
a master as Abbott Thayer, however sincere may be the admiration 
which people more learned in art feel for their great qualities. For 
example, Mr. Bailey’s list of works suitable for school-room decora- 
tion, a list which should be of the greatest value to teachers and 
benefactors of school-children, he gives Bastien Lepage’s “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” Sargent’s frieze of “ Prophets,” from the Boston Public Li- 
brary, and certain other pictures which, to unsophisticated children, 
would be much less interesting to young people than, for example, a 
Bouguereau “ Holy Family.” It is not that the latter would afford 
any inspiration, Bouguereau’s “ Holy Families” being little more 
than agreeable groups of nice-looking models; but a good portrait of 
a nice-looking model is a better thing for children to look at, than a 
“conventionalized ” or “ decorative,” that is to say unnatural, com- 
position, the spirit of which they are, as yet, unable to comprehend. 
Mr. Bailey’s own remarks on the subject are extremely judicious, 
and he at once illustrates his points, and shows how much talent 
exists in school-children, by several reproductions of work by pupils 
in grammar and high-school grades. No one can see these clever 
little drawings without regret that, in nearly all cases, the artistic 
feeling which they show will never be further developed, and the 
hope that, in the future, it may be possible here, as it is in France, 
to select children of conspicuous artistic ability, and train them for 
a distinguished career. 


1 School Sanitation and Decoration”’: By Severance Burrage, S. B., Professor 
of Sanitary Science in Purdue University, and Henry Turner Bailey, State 
Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 
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‘yy NEW series of art books, “ Little; Books on Art,” will comprise 
volumes treating of Roman, Greek and Japanese art, Jewelry, 
Christian Symbolism, Illuminated MSS., Enamels, Furniture, 

Bookplates and Miniatures, as well as the lives of artists, of which 

perhaps we already have sufficient in other series. The first volume 

treats of “ Rumney,” ! that charming and fascinating portraitist who 
worried himself to death, by the desire to become an historical 
painter. From his youth up, his heart was in subject pictures, and 
he did his best to gain prizes in competitions. Now and then he 
succeeded, but who now cares for “ Canute rebuking the Waves,” 
the *“‘ Death of Rizzio,” and such like compositions? And yet 

Romney himself was so satisfied that delightful portraits, such as 

that of “Mrs. Currie,” of “Mrs. Carwardine and Child,” and the 

“Clavering Children” were mere pot-boilers, that he speaks of 

stripping himself of the “drudgery in the shabby part” of bis art, 

and hopes he may be able to get on without “ taking it up again.” 

He was always hankering after illustrations to Shakespeare, and 

many of his and Sir Joshua’s were published in mezzo-tint in Bodley’s 

edition of Shakespeare’s plays. Romney, like all painters of the day, 
was not in vogue until he had visited Rome, and it is amusing to 
read his views of French people in a letter to his friend Thomas 

Greene from Paris. He comments upon the imitation of dress and 

customs by both nations of one another, so that “the manners 

and dresses of the two great cities are brought pretty nearly upon 

a level. . . . The principal difference in dress is that the men . . 

wear muffs of an enormous size strung around their waists. . . . The 

English ladies dress with more elegance and greater variety ; and as 

to beauty and sentiment, the French hold no comparison with them.” 

Romney was a tremendous worker. Four or five sitters a day, 
besides sketching during his walks into the country (not far from 
Cavendish Square in those days) and in the evening. He was modest 
and generous to others; and in spite of Sir Joshua’s jealousy, and 
sometimes bitter speech, Romney reproved his admirers when they 
belittled his rival. On one occasion when he was told that the 
public preferred his portrait of Mrs. Siddons to Reynolds’s, saying 
it was better painted, he replied: “* The people know nothing of the 
matter, for it is not.” And upon another occasion he observed to 
some one making depreciative criticisms upon Sir Joshua’s “ Hercules 
strangling the Serpents,” “Gentlemen, I have listened to all you 
have said. Some observations are true, and some are nonsense; but 
no other man in Europe could paint such a picture.” 

There is, of course, much about Lady Hamilton in the book — 
more than enough; for what matters it, that she played so active a 
part in the lives of so many men? ‘The only essential details of her 
career in a life of Romney, are those connected with her sitting to 
him asa model. All else might be allowed to die. She must have 


been exquisitely beautiful, and no one can wonder at the fascination 
of such a face to a painter; but of the rest, the less said the better. 
It has all been thrashed out over and over again, and now, in the 
twentieth century, her memory and her career might be allowed to 
rest in peace. 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


THE TOWN-HALL, WEST BOYLSTON, MASS. MESSRS. COOPER & 
BAILEY, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DETAIL OF THE MAIN FACADE OF THE NEW POST-OFFICE, MEXICO, 
MEXICO. 8K. ADAMO BOARI, ARCHITECT; SR. GONZALO GARITA, 
ENGINEER. 


Tuis plate is copied from E/ Arte y Ciencia. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH, ZEHLENDORF. 
ARCHITECT. 


HERR OTTO KUHLMANN, 


Tuts plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 


DETAIL OF PYLON: METROPOLITAN RAILWAY, PARIS, FRANCE. 
MR. J. FORMIGE, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 
Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


“ALDEN HALL”: HOUSE OF W. C. LITTLE, ES8Q., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
MR. W. ALBERT SWASEY, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PONTIFICAL THRONE: 8. LORENZO FUORI LE MURA, ROME. 


CHOIR STALLS: CATHEDRAL CHURCH, MONTECASSINO, ITALY. 


1 Romney.”” By George Paston. Forty illustrations. Methuen & Co. 2s 6d. 


ARMORY STREET SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MR. G. WOOD 
TAYLOR, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF NEPTUNE IN THE BOBOLI GARDENS, FLORENCE, 
ITALY. 


CORRNAIA 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
JSorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 








A CORRECTION. 
WINDSOR, VT., Nov. 13, 1903. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In your report of my address, read at Cleveland, I 
note a few errors; may I ask you to correct one — in the second line 
of paragraph three, which should read, “I do think,” instead of 
“T do not think.” You will understand, I am sure, my desire to 
have that mistake, at least, corrected. 

Yours very truly, AUGUSTIN SAINT-GAUDENS. 
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Tue R.1.B.A. Stanparp Size or Bricks. — The following standard 


has been agreed upon between the Institute and the Brick Maker’s Asso- 
ciation, and has been draughted in consultation with these bodies and 
representatives of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and ordered to 
come into force on May 1, 1904. The Council recommend that members 
should insert this standard in their specifications under the title of 
‘The R.LB.A. Standard Size of Bricks.’’ 1. The length of the brick 
should be double the width, plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 
2. Brickwork should measure four courses of bricks and four joints to 
afoot. Joints should be }-inch thick and an extra ,\., making for 
the bed joints to cover irregularities in the bricks. ‘This gives a stan- 
dard length of 9}-inch centre to centre of joints. The bricks, laid dry, 
to be measured in the following manner: A. Eight stretchers laid 
square end and splay end in contact ina straight line to measure 72 
inches. . Eight headers laid side to side, frog upwards, in a straight 
line to measure 55 inches. C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog down 
wards and then alternately frog to frog and back to back, to measure 
214 inches. A margin of 1 inch less will be allowed as to A, and 
} inch less as to Band C. This is to apply to all classes of walling- 
bricks, both machine and hand-made. — Building News 


Tue Ava Reuan Sitver Sratur.— It is again announced that the 
famous silver statue of Ada Rehan has been taken to a smelting estab- 
lishment. This alleged work of art, which is said to have a bullion 
value of about $40,000, has had an eventful history. After its exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Fair in Chicago, a dispute arose over its ownership, 
and for seven years it has been stored away in a cellar, in the bands of 
a receiver appointed by the courts. Now it is to be melted up, and the 
proceeds divided among the creditors. It is about time. And in 
the name of art let us hope that this sort of enterprise will never be 
duplicated. — Boston Herald. 


Travian Arr TREASURES. — Peasants digging near Pulazzolo Acrede, 
Sicily, found a rich treasure of ancient objects from Syracuse. The 
most valuable were an artistic diadem incrusted with precious stones, 
a belt of solid gold and several rings of beautiful shapes; alsoa number 
of coins of different values. The Government authorities took posses- 
sion of the treasure on the ground that it was national property, but 
will compensate the proprietor of the estate according to experts’ esti- 
mate. — Exchange. 


Some Watery Ficures. — Writing of the phenomenal rainfall that 
descended on New York city in the middle of October, Fire and Water 
Engineering says: Some small idea of the enormous quantity of water 
that fell from the clouds is given by the following figures showing the 
record for New York City alone during less than twenty-four hours 
Total rainfall in New York city (inches), 10.60; weight of water which 
fell in New York city (in tons), 240,595,688 ; gallons of water which fell 
during the storm, 57,038,452,030; depth of water, if the storm’s rainfall 
were confined to a square tank as big as Central park (in feet), 207.5, 


Tue New Frencu Director or Fine-Arts. — The nomination of 
Henri Marcel to the post of Director of Fine-Arts is hailed with satis- 
faction by the numerous American painters, sculptors, musicians and 
architects studying or established in Paris, who are brought into close 
touch with the administration over which he presides. Henri Marcel 
is a favorite among the Americans here, and was for some time chief 
of cabinet at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He possesses a choice 
collection of modern paintings, has written a capital book on the Millet 
school, is an excellent art critic, and, without being revolutionary, 
has fearless, independent ideas about art in all its branches. — N. Y, 
Tribune. 
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YeLtow Pine Furnirure.— We have recently noticed in several 
exchanges mention of an advertisement by a furniture dealer in New 
York of bedroom suites of Georgia pine: ‘‘ Bed, bureau and washstand, 
$95; reduced from $120.”’ Surprise is expressed at the high price, 
and it is evident that it is not owing to the cost of material, for ‘‘ Georgia 
pine,” like all other yellow pine in the South, does not yet command 
such a price as to justify the figures above quoted. Evidently the value 
was owing to the extra style and finish of the work. Commenting on 
the incident, some of our contemporaries jump to the conclusion that 
all the furniture makers should at once devote themselves to yellow 
pine, and that it will at once take the place of the hard woods, which 
are fast becoming scarce and expensive. Mahogany, rosewood and 
other fine foreign woods are too high-priced for people of limited or 
moderate means, and even our native hard woods are disappearing and 
furniture made from them is bringing high prices, when well made. 
We admit all this, and admit that our Southern pine has a beautiful 
grain, and that it can be easily worked into any shape or style desired. 
Much of it bears a fine polish, but its one great defect is the turpentine 
in it. When polished and varnished like other woods, it looks well for 
a brief time, but after a little the turpentine forces its way to the sur- 
face and destroys the finish. That is the great obstacle in the way of 
fine work. This New York manufacturer may have some method by 
which he can so “ kill’”’ the turpentine that it will not exude and destroy 
the finish and appearance of the work, but if he has his plan is not 
generally known. We have seen a great deal of yellow pine work 
which was handsome when new, but in a short time its beauty was de- 
stroyed by the action of the turpentine. If that difficulty can be over- 
come or avoided, it will be easy to make handsome furniture out of 
pine, and at prices far below those of the New York dealer. — Mont- 


7 
gomery Advertise 


Sree. vs. Cast-1ron Pipe.—In a report on new inventions and 
processes in Europe, by Consul-General Oliver J. D. Hughes of Coburg, 
Germany, are the following remarks on the advantage of steel over cast- 
iron pipe for underground uSe: The frequent cases of land subsidence, 
especially pronounced during heavy rains, and more or less experienced 
where extensive coal mining has been carried out, has once more 
brought to the front the great advantage of steel over iron pipe. The 
latter has long been universally used, largely because of its cheapness 
and of the simplicity with which water tightness and gas tightness 
have been insured. Experience has shown that leakages, if not also 
breakages, may result from the settlement of the surrounding earth, 
hence the adoption of steel pipe has become a matter almost of expe- 
diency rather than of choice, notably in the case of the producer-gas 
distribution scheme throughout the honeycombed district of South 
Staffordshire in England. The most important first application, how- 
ever, was in connection with the line of piping for Coolgardie water- 
supply in Australia, which extended for 300 miles inland. In that case, 
one of the considerations was the lighter weight and facility of trans- 
port provided by the steel pipe as compared with the thick cast-iron 
conduits. ‘The experience gained has been all in favor of an extension of 
the system of steel piping, but the producing capabilities of the country 
have scarcely been adequate. The only technical difficulty is the 
forming of the longitudinal joints of the plates forming the pipe and 
the design of a suitable coupling connection. But the problem has 
been solved in connection with the Coolgardie scheme and the South 
Staffordshire gas-supply, and it is interesting to note that a large 
Glasgow concern intends to manufacture pipe up to 48 inches in diam- 
eter. — Exchange 





PARALLEL Prrspecrive.— A professor of mathematics dreamed 
that his son was under the radical sign, and he could not get him out. 
A Boston drawing teacher had a similar experience. She had been 
studying perspective one evening, and during the night her sister heard 
her groping about the room and opening and closing bureau drawers. 
‘« What are you hunting for, Mary *”’ inquired the sister. ‘‘ Oh, dear!” 
moaned the somnambulist, ‘‘I can’t find the vanishing point.” — 
Christian Register. 


A Jerrerson Davis Memoriat. — The convention of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy has accepted the design of a memorial to President 
Jefferson Davis by Sculptor Edward V. Valentine of Richmond. It is 
to be erected at Richmond, at a cost of $70,000. — Boston Herald. 


Wires THat Insure Trees. — A telephone company which removes, 
destroys or injures trees planted by an abutting owner along the street 
adjacent to his property, under the terms of a city ordinance, in erect- 
ing poles and wires under its franchise, is held in the case of Bronson 

s. Albion Telephone Company (60 Lawyers’ Reports Annotated 426) to 
be liable for resulting damages, though no unnecessary injury is in- 
flicted. — N. Y. Times 





Noise on Evevatep Roaps.—Some interesting experiments are in 
course of prosecution on the Berlin elevated electric railway. Com- 
plaints have been frequent concerning the noise made by the cars on 
the elevated structure. The first experiment consisted in inserting 
three layers of felt between the rails and the wooden crossties on which 
they were laid. This was inadequate, however, although it gave some 
improvement. Next, hollow iron girders filled with loose sand were 
substituted for the wooden sleepers; this also was partially effective, 
but not entirely so. The rails were then laid on long longitudinal 
sleepers with cushions of lead under them. Finally, the car wheels 
have been lined with wood, so as to break the continuity of the path 
for vibrations through metal. These experimental remedies are still on 
trial, but no definite conclusions concerning them have been announced. 


- Consular Reports ° 


&. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S.A 


ACCIDENT TO THE Portico oF Octavia. — One of the great stones 
of the portico of Octavia in Rome fell recently in consequence of a 
storm. The report was for a time current that the whole monument 
was threatened. There is, however, no danger of further damage. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


TUNNELLING FOR WatER.— The citizens of the town of Sweet, 
Canyon County, Id., have adopted a novel method of obtaining a water- 
supply for domestic and irrigation purposes. The water is dug out of 
the hillside, with wells run like tunnels, and not down into the earth, 
as ordinary wells are dug. Just back of, or, rather, on the east side of 
the town there is a bluff and high land above. Out of the bluff clear, 
sparkling mountain water can be procured almost anywhere by merely 
running a tunnel in from 20 to 40 feet. At one point in town a stream 
sufficient to irrigate a fine orchard and garden, besides an ample supply 
for domestic use, and for watering all the teams that pass that way, 
comes pouring out of the 40-foot tunnel. Neither the spring freshets 
nor the summer droughts affect its flow. Inthe summer time its waters 
are cool and refreshing; in winter, warm, and no teeth chattering is 
the result of a sip from this sparkling rivulet. — Washington Star. 





BenpinG Coprer Tupes.— Writing on various methods of bending 
copper tubes ‘“‘ M.S. H.”’ in the Metal Worker says: Seamless drawn 
hard pipe requires annealing by heating red along where the bend is to 
be made. The balance can be left hard to help resist the strain of 
bending. Hand-made pipe from brazier’s copper is soft, and no effort 
was made to further anneal it. When bending brazed pipe the seam is 
placed about midway between the neck and the side-of the bend. 
Brazed pipe often requires hollow blocking al] along the part subject to 
strain to make it bend only at the particular place if the ends must be 
straight. If a worm is being made, some permanent strain between the 
block and form wheel is of no consequence, since that part, too, will be 
reached and bent more in the same direction. Sand packs too much 
to be of real service in bending copper pipe. Lead or rosin is nearly 
always used, and rosin principally — it is light and serves the purpose 
The lengths are closed at one end, stood upright and filled by pouring 
in the rosin, melted, until full. After bending the rosin is melted out 
at the forge, beginning to heat the pipe at the end. I had an experi- 
ence in “melting out’? when a boy, that was disastrous to the shop 
and work in progress. Some filled lengths of 5-inch pipe were needed 
for a straight run. The smith telephoned to the shop to the bookkeeper 
to have them melted out. No journeyman was in, and, being as igno- 
rant as the boy, he put the boy at it; even helped him get the first 
length on the forge. The boy had been told to jump into the middle 
of things and get something done. He followed instructions literally, of 
course, and began to heat the pipe in the middle of the length. Being 
stopped once to bring a bucket of fresh water to the office, the pipe had 
time to heat itself loose from the rosin plug, nearly to the ends, and 
when the boy got back to the forge he began with a vengeance to make 
up for time lost. There was some muffled grumbling within the pipe 
and then an explosion. When the stifling smoke cleared away the boy 
saw a 2’ x 10’ hole in one side of the shop, and outside the whole top of 
a newly painted covered wagon was wrecked beyond repair. A plug 
of rosin 4 feet long did it. In the shop a two barrel house still was 
stoved into a cocked hat by the pipe itself recoiling with the balance of 
the rosin in it. 





Tue Tower or San Giorcio, Venice.— The tower of San Giorgio 
dei Greci, which is such a conspicuous object in the views of Venic« 
about the lagoons toward the Adriatic, is said to be at least 3 feet out 
of plumb. ‘There is talk of taking it down and rebuilding it, although 
Italy can show a great many belfries which have stood for centuries 
with a greater slant than 3 feet. But since the fall of the Grand Cam 
panile the nerves of the Venetians are on edge, and their buildings are 
being measured and plumb-lined with the greatest care. Last month 
the big flagstaff, 66 feet high, which stood in a large metal socket, and 
was erected in 1885 to commemorate the launching of the ‘ Morosini, 
the first battleship built at the Venice arsenal, came down with a crash 
in the midst of a storm. It is a small matter, but adds to the nervous 
ness of the people. — N. Y. Times. 


A WuistLer Bon Mor.—Save by his valuable help to the Royal 
Academy in procuring pictures for the annual winter shows at Burling 
ton House, the late Mr. J. C. Horsley was little known to most peopl 
interested in art matters. His contributions to the Academy, which 
began in 1836, ended some yearsago. ‘The careful, learned genre pieces 
which gained him a considerable name in the fifties are not now es 
teemed, and one rarely sees one of them in a public exhibition. As h 
retired from the Academy six years ago, his death leaves no vacancy 
in the ranks. Mr. Horsley’s most important public act was his protest 
against the nude in art, both in the council of the Academy, where it is 
said he objected to the hanging of a well-known picture by Albert 
Moore, and by his letter to the Zimes. It is an old controversy, typica 
of its time, and hardly likely to be reopened, but it is perhaps wort! 
recalling because of a bon mot it aroused. Shortly after Mr. Horsley’s 
protest, Mr. Whistler exhibited a picture of a nude figure with this 
sentiment pencilled below: ‘‘ Horsley soit qui mal y pense! ’’ — Man 
chester Guardian. 


TREE-FELLING BY Evecrriciry.—In France trees are now cut by 
electricity, a heated platinum wire being used in place of asaw. Ther 
is no sawdust, and the time needed is only one-eighth that required by 
the old method. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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WY TITJER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston, 


frl# VATOR SIGNALS 


OF ALL KINDS 


HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


5st WEsT 24TH ST.. NEW YoRK 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUC-\ 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M- ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students 
SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows Proficiency it 
these subjects wil! enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work 
For catalogues and information apply t 
i. W TYLER, Secretar 
Mass Institute of Pechnology. Roste Miss 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Wek {RVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 


scape Architecture, etc. Studenis admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 


without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 


ment. For Catalogue apply to the Seerctary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean 





i a OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
O#0 STATE UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK 
7 WE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 
open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 
For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 8 East 88d St., New York City. 


Soe ~~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(J NIVERSITY OF PENNS YL- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR CoursE (Degree B. S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE 


(Degree MZ. S. in Arch.). 
(Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIvIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
_ toadegree of B.S. in Architecture. 
Sollege Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 





When You Build a Skyscraper 


steel skeleton. 








59 Market St., Chicago 


Don’t risk its early destruction by using cheap paint on its 


There is one material that will perfectly 


protect metal from rust- 


q Durable Metal Coating 


Specify it and be safe. 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 





fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing t« 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wi 
urnish satisfactory references from those for whon 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Omamental lron and Bronze. 








“ [#4 AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE FIVE ORDERS OF ARCHITECIURE 
PRY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


* Norman Monuments of Palermo 





Environs.” 


82 Plates, folio and text. LP $70 00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


Books : 
“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
BOO4S : 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10” x 1414" 
In Cloth, £7.50. 
In Portfolio, 86.4 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


Ro?* RT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousTON STREET 


Established 1830. New Yore 
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sveamaeauuees Masonry in Modern Work 








A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 





BY 
R. GUASTAVINO = = = Architect. 


| Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 





FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sele makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 














ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 


VIINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 
Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


THE A. B. SMITH CO, css ive 


New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Esrasuisuep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCK 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ESS SAAS agg 





Send for Catalogue. 











@ You are acquainted with several roofs in your town which have been 
Taylor Old Style” tin. You know how long it has been 
Every tin roofer has had some experience of 


covered with “ 
there, and how well it wears. 
this kind. Don’t you want to trust your reputation to a tin that lasts like 
“Taylor Old Style” ? 


N. & G. TayLor Co. 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 


“It aint the name that makes the tin good. It’s the tin 
that makes the name good.” — Rufus the Roofer, in October 


Arrow. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
ay to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





~~ oe 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 








On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH 


PHILADELPHIA 


We own patents for the Johnson System of}Fire-proofing. 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. 


NEW YORK 


Let us give you estimates. 


CHICACO 


Residences and other buildings can 


BOSTON 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 


18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 





BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the 


years 1893, 1894 and 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh 


1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 


and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 


Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 










































































order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 
Four lots B. = tee * - 
One lot C. a. “ two issues, “a 
Four lots D. . . . 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
T hical Index of Adverti 
opograpnica e O ervlsers. 
[For pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. NEW JERSEY. NEW YORK. 
How Britalp. k: [ Wrought-Steel Butts gr tric Equipment Co..[ £lectrical dorsey City. gy the ig [Sx Heat 
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== Stamped Steel 
=== Cciling, Sidewall 


etc., has held its place in the 
front for years. It has no equal 


| in construction or design. 


Catalogue and prices furnished 
up nt request 


| The Kinnear & Gager Co. 


Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 








stopping by storms. 


Buildings, Etc. 
20,000 in Use 


CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Bostot 
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[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “Topical 


’? 


Architecture 


Library | 





“Door and 


Window Grilles 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}in. 


Uniform with the first volume |‘ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental yiebectbins of doorways and 


of lower stories. 


the window-openings 


The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 


artisanship just now is our reason for 


devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth ; ‘ 
In Portfolio ‘ ‘ e 


. ° . $7.50 
. . ° 6.50 ‘ 





American Architect Company 


211 Tremont St., Boston 








CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUBz 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in his own bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, know ing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * * * * * . = . 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
wed provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* > * * aa * * * * . . 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors, 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
ny epee as is prescribed in the contract made 
»y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless othe rwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * ~ * * * * * * * 7 


ARTICLE VII. 
Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 
principal contractor for damages in amount not 
less than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Pay ment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* . * 7 * * » + . * oe 


ARTICLE X 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be sus mitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change it plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor, 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained insoash refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B.A 
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Nos. 316, 318, 320 and 322 
Warren St., Boston Highlands 


Mr. William Donaldson, 690 Blue 
Hill, Dorchester, Mass., built these 
houses in 1870 and roofed them with 
M F roofing tin. Every roof is as sound 
to-day as when put on, although ex. 
posed to the sea air, so destructive to 
tin plate. At that time 


M F Roofing 
Ternes 


was the best roofing material made in the world. Since then we have developed from it the 


wonderful 
U.S. Eagle N M 


(New Method) 














a practically perfect terne, which promises to give even better service than M F. The free 
sample we send any architect, contractor, builder, or roofer, will demonstrate the value of this 
new product. 
Our products are for sale by all first class wholesale metal houses 
“A Fifty Year Roof” —a manual of terne manufacture, and roof-making—free, if you write t 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., Battery Park Bidg., New York 
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Kinnear 
» i ~~ ag ; - 5 \ i i ° : ° : 
Radiators We 1 WA Sg ae || The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 
ai ae 2S ; | 
we . > (3 Company of Boston has on view 
excel in artistic appearance, eae in its EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
greatest heating surface in » | = | at J and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
limited floor space increased useful and interesting electrical appa= 
P ratus. 
efficiency and decreased 
we This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
weight. | 8: q 10 P. M., daily, during the Autumn 
ene 7. months, and visitors are cordially 
Durability (eee G ; welcome. 
Guaranteed . i See the New Telautograph Machine for 
: ' ¥ ei transmitting written messages to any 
Beautifully finished to con- . | distance. 
form to any interior decora- = See the New Edison Storage Battery 
tion. oe ; See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 


Vapor Lamp 
Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO, Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 


141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Masonic Temple 


and many other illustrations of Elec= 
trical development 
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The ae Period” 


Tus publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. er eek eg ee ik Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ‘ . , ‘ . : “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Ps ee ste ° “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. se = & & a Ss “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa  . «© «ww tle * 7? 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . .-:-. + ++ +c © © e “ 1741 


and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. , . « .« » write 10 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. - , -. *& we © “ 1729 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... ; ; ‘ _ : “ 1767 
Chet Chutch, Pei Pe ll klk ll kl ltl * oz 


St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . - - © © «© «@ “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. / ‘ ; ; i ong , * . <7 


First Church, Hingham, Mass . «© + + +© «© «© «© “ 1683 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . . ohne “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ‘ie ee ee “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pana . - + + «© - “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . -. + + «© «© “ 1700 

and others. 

IMPORTANT HOUSES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . : tS Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . ; : : . . . = U7a7 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. . —— : . : “ 4745" 
Tedot Place, Geometowan, DG. =. lw lll lO lll ~ ha 
ee ee. rr “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ ; , , ; ; : . ‘ : “ 1799 
Mount Vernon, Va. : ; ; : . ‘ : ‘ , ‘ “ 1743 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways - +» «© «+ - . 67 Subjects 
Staircases : , ; . » : . FB 
Mantelpieces . : a . . & 4 


Pulpits . ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ . : 9 - 
ess kk te te ome ee eee oe 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 


ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of 








TRADE MARK. 
GEO. T. Manson, — Supt. 
. H. Hoparns, Sec 


WILriarD L, CANDEE, 
H. DuRAnNT CHE ed Mers. w 





THE OKONITE CO., Lro., 


INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


253 BrRoapway, NEw York. 



















Ices 
| PAINT Ee 
Smoke Stacks 


WRITE FOR COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. NJ 
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« WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. Pag Wy 


35 Warren Street, New York 401Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q: Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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mixeD RED PAINT 


MIXED 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

, KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 Oth St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

KIMBALL ELEVATOR €0., 141 Viner nt 

St., Cleveland, 0 

120 Cedar St 





New York Office, 





Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
CEMENT, ld 
Safety sea or new or 0 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads fm, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 
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1C GLazep ar 
iS FIRE PROOF 
Wineciass 


*-METAL LATHINGS ETC: 








BIN DIN CG. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition <- 7 7 - - Maroon. 


Blue. 


se e 


International Edition - - - 
The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

Ihe price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. 
practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards, 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 


Any variation from our standard 





ITCHINGS” 
DERFECT SASH OPERATING 
APPARATUS 


Aline of heavy sash 100 feet 
in length can be easi- 
ly operated from one 

: pointwithour 
Patented 
WORM and 
GEAR. Used 
by the leading 
Railroads, 
Factories, 
Mills, Green- 
houses, etc. 
Send four cts. 
for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HITCHINGS @. Co. 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Established 1844 


233 MERCER STREET - - 


NEW YORK 











THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 


is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 





How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 
sent on request. 














A. T. HACEN CO. 


Modern Laundry Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ae a a dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer. 
HAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Go. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. ll 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD‘ 
The colored spot is our trademark 


Samson rset tes cata ome on Mass. 








Send for 
Semples 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 





'y \ | 


\ 








ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 
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Our Booklet 


tells in detail all about The Introstile—“the perfect 
Saves fuel, 





door strip.” 
keeps house cosy, quiet and clean. 
Send for circular. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Thresholds not necessary. 














STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTUR. AL PLATES 


Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


FLOORS, 


ASPHALT roors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BROADWAY - - New York. 


.{ [LINCS 


mba WALLS 








WAIN SCOTIN G. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST ' ; 


YAEW YORK METAL CEILING co! 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


*“CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 
E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIry. 











Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 4 
LORD & BURNHAM CoO., 3 
1133 Broadway ~- . = New York City. 3 














Satiadinas 
Bath-Tub 


Economical 
Durable 
Attractive 


Union Brass Works Co. 
Charlestown, Mass. 













Butcher's 


Boston Polish 

Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 





==. sap Not brittle; will neither 

7 scratch nor deface like shel- 

lac or - varnish. Is not soft and sticky like 
beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preservirg 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory Potisu known for Harp Woop FLooks. 

For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. } 


| Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many advan- : 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH ; 


| The BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS 60, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
clients. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A_ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 
or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 





kL. er ee 25 Park Place 

Philadelphia. . . . 724 Chestnut St. 

Chieage. . 2 2 ec se ee 150 Lake St. 

St. Leuls . = 4.4 s. ¢— ee ee ee oe 

San Francisco . . . 509-511 Market St, 

A . s ‘ e London, Eng. . . The B. & 8. Folding Gate 

As laid by us in The Reid Memorial Library, Co., 89 t0 St Power St. Upper 84. 
. Baltim . « « « « « 42 South Liberty St. 

Passaic, N. | 3 Seles . ae mee SS 228 eames St. 

Indianapolis, Ind. . 229 South Meridian St. 

















Removal Sale 


Because of Removal from the offices we have occupied for twenty-three years to 
Larger and More Commodious ones at 


238 TREMONT STREET 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY will hold at 211 Tremont St., 


Boston, between November 4 and 21,a 


REMOVAL SALE 



































SCHOOL - HOUSE HEATING 
anD VENTILATION 


is no longer a matter of secondary importance in the eyes of the educator. When he demands an ample 
supply of properly warmed fresh air he realizes that it will not only maintain the health of the pupils, but also 
materially increase their mental activity. 

It is the province of our Public Building Department to study such problems, and to assist in the solution. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BOSTON, MAss. 


NEW YORK ad PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LONDON 


317 
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7 he American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
TREMONT St., Boston. Mass 


Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
international Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

= "- quarterly m 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
Topical Architecture 
Monthly) 
Subscription $3 per year 
“ g@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City: — 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 

M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For “wants” and “ propo- 
line [8 words tothe line}, each 
Other 


Rates: 
ts per 
rtion. 53O cents the least charge. 
application. 


Advertising 
8ais 15 cen 
inse€ 


rates on 








New Advertisements. 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER WORKS (New York, 
N. Y.), Laundry Drying Machinery. Page xv. 





See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 


Cudell, F. BE. 

Charles J. Jager Co. 
Joruath. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


Morse, Williams & Uo 
Northern Engineering Works 
J 


J.C. Pearson Company. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Smith & Anthony Co. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J.S8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowiaz advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham. 
Folsom Saow Guard Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Pitt, Wm. R. 
Ryan, William Curtis. 
Tyler Co., The W. 8S. 





WANTED. 
FFICE MANAGER.—Wanted, a thoroughly com- 


petent architectural assistant and office manager 
by an architect of 25 years’ experience in designing 
and supervising the erection of public buildings. 
After a satisfactory trial an interest in the business 
may be given tothe right person. None but thoroughly 


competent architectural designers and draughtsmen 
need apply. Address “T, T.8.,’’ care American Ar- 
chitect. 1456 





WANTED. 


DPD‘ AUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, by a firm of interior 
decorators, an experienced draughtsman. One 


with ability in ornamental design preferred. Perma- 
nency tothe right man. State experience, qualifica- 
tions and terms, Address “‘Ornamentalist,” care 
imerican Architect. 1456 





FOR SALE. 
NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
1achine, will sell for $70 cash. Address 
an Architect office. t.f. 


S100 1 





A 
I Gan Sell Your 
R Ndi if well established, no 
ar mg what it is worth. 
nd description, state 
lence and business 
rite to-day. 


“Typo,” Ameri 
matter where it is or 
= “ “e, and learn how 
Bul Sin@SS 228 ieee 
real estate any part of the country. Wri 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American.Bldg., Phila. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 





[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular corre ents, the ede 
tors greatly desire to recewe vgluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 

ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Aberdeen, Wash. — Ninemyre & Morgan will erect 

a brick and stone hotel, 100’ x 130’. Cost, $75,000. 


Anniston, Ala The Auniston Stove Co. will erect 


| Remova 





a $50,900 plant 


te the largest and finest 

equipped Blue Print Es- 

tablishment in the world. 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 

44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 


J, W. TAYLOR'S paerocnari SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N.Y. | 


The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 
For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
| 878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Bldg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 
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JNO. 


WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Asbury Park, N. J.—The Wesly fire-engine com- 
pany is to have a new house and a new engine. 

Ashland, Wis.—A fine new high-school building 
will be erected on Ellis Ave. 

Atlanta, Ga. — A large department-store building is 
to be erected in the city. It will be built on the 
former site of the First Methodist Church, at the 
corner of Peachtree and Houston Sts., by Asa G. 
Candler. 

Harralson Bleckley reperts plans for residence 
for Mr. E. R. Black to be located on Peachtree St. 
Cost, $9,000. 

Plans for the new “piscopal Chapel to be located 
on Grant St. call fo a frame structure to cost about 
$2,000. 

Austin, Tex.—The Board of University Regents held 
a special meeting recently and decided favorably 
on the erection of the engineering building. Bids 
for the building are to be opened on the 20th, and 
when completed it will cost about $65,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Walbrook Presbyterian So- 
ciety has purchased a lot at the corner of Walbrook 
Ave. and 10th St. upon which to erect its new 
church. It will cost $20,000. 

Beloit, Wis.— Beloit College is to erect a central 
plant to furnish steam heat and electric lighting 
for the several buildings. The system will cost 
$30,000. 

Berkeley, Cal.—The directors of the First National 
Bank have awarded the contract for the erection of 
a five-story building at the southwest corner of 
Shattuck Ave. and Centre St.,to Kidder & McCul- 
lough. The structure, which was designed by Jobn 
Galen Howard, the supervising architect of the 
University of California, will cost about $125,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.— A $75,000 Masonic Temple is 
to be erected in this city. 

Press reports state that the erection of a $20,000 
theatre is under consideration. 

The new Masonic Temple will be eight stories 
high. Cost, $80,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Plans have been filed for new build- 
ings in place of those recently destroyed by fire, 
owned by the Factory Building Trast, 11 Pemberton 
Sq.. on Binford and Wormwood Sts. Estimated 
cost, $90 000. 

Plans have been filed for a $60,000, five-story 
single family dwelling at 285 Commonwealth Ave. 
Owner, Mrs. Harriet J. Bradbury. Builder, Ira G. 
Hersey, Hingham. Architects, Winslow & Bigelow, 
3 Hamilton PI. 

Work has started on the foundation of the store- 
house and factory building to be erected at the 
corner of Causeway and Beverly Sts. for the Love- 
joy Wharf Trust. It will be built of iron, brick 
and stone, the dimensions being 120’ x 140’. The 
structure will be built by Woodbury & Leighton, 
from plans by Stephen Codman. 

An eight-story brick and steel mercantile build- 
ing will be erected at Washington and Bromfield 
Sts. forthe Washington Building Trust. Estimated 
cost, $450,000. Builders, Thompson & Starrett Co., 
183 Water St. Architect, Arthur H. Bowditch, 112 
Water St. 

S. D. Kelly has drawn plang for a building to 
replace that destroyed by fire at Binford and Worm. 
wood Sts. It will be a six-story building. Owners, 
Factory Building Trust. Cost, $150,000. 

Bridgewater, Mass.—A bill passed the Legislature 
last summer, appropriating $53,000 for a new gym- 
nasium for the State Normal School. Plans were 
submitted and contracts have now been awarded, 
work to begin at onee. 


Brookline, Mass.— The lot of vacant land situated 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

at the corner of Monmouth and Hawes Sts., near 
Beacon St., Brookline, has been sold to a Boston 
man whose name is withheld for the present. It 
will be improved by the purchaser by the erection 
of a modern brick house and stable for his own use. 


Breoklyn, N. Y.— Plans have been filed for a brick 


armory to be erected on Bedford Ave., from Union 
to President Sts., ata cost of $500,000. Owner, Cily 
of New York. Architects, Pilcher, Thomas & 
Tachaw, N. Y. City. 

A four-story brick nurses’ home is to be erected 
at Albany Ave. and Rutland Road, at a cost of $90,- 
000. Owner, Department of Health. Architects, 
Smith, Westerveit & Austin,7 Wall St.,N. Y. City. 

The plans for the new Erasmus Hall High Scliool, 
prepared by Superintendent of Buildings C. B. J. 
Snyder, have been approved by the building com- 
mittee and the committee on high schools of the 
Board of Education. In general, the new structure 
will resemble the University of Oxford, being Eng- 
lish collegiate Gothic in style. It will be erected 
upon the site of the present high school, on Flat- 
bush Ave., pear E. Broadway, and wil) be rectanga- 
lar in shape. 

The Tyrian Lodge, No. 618, F. and A. M., will 
erect a masonic temple on PennsylvaniaAve. Cost, 
$450,000. 

The Municipa) Art Commission has approved the 
plens for the Gates Ave. court-house. It will cost 
in the neighborhood of $60,000. 

The city has appropriated $1,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of the new Municipal Building. It will stand 
on the present site of the Municipal Building, and 
cover also Murpby Park, the property adjoining, 
extending to the corner of Court and Joralemon 
Sts. Plans for the building contemplate an eight- 
storied structure, fireproof throughout and of the 
most modern architecture. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Plans have been filed for a four- 


story brick nurses’ home, 32/ x 119’, to be erected in 
connection with the Buffalo General Hospital. 
Cost, $31,000. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Funds on hand for the erection 


of Emerson Hall, the proposed new building of the 
department of philosophy, now amount to about 
$154,000, which is $4,000 more than was first asked 
for. It is desired, however, to bring the amount up 
to $200,000, if possible, in order to carry out some 
plans for additional equipment. No contract has 
been made yet, the corporation preferring to wait 
until more favorable terms can be secured. 


Camden, N. J.—Rankin, Kellogg & Crane have com- 


pleted plans for the new Camden County court- 
house which will be erected on the site of the 
present structure at Broadway ard Federal St. 
The building will be four stories high, 100’ x 240’, 
will be of brick and stone and will have a copper 
dome. There is an appropriation of $500,000 for it. 
Bids will be advertised November 30th. 

Canton, O.—The Arlington Mfg.Co., maker of paints 
and vegetable boiler compositions, has had plans 
made for a paint factory of slow-burning construc- 
tion. The plant will include a three-story, 60’x 
125’ main building, and a power-house 30 feetsquare. 

Carthage, I11.—The directors of Carthage High 
School district have purchased from Mrs. Ida 
(Rymer) Welch two lots, one block east and one 
block north of the square, on which it is proposed 
to erect a new high-school building at a cost of 
between $10,000 and $12,000. 

Two lots have been purchased by the School Com- 
mittee of Mrs. Ida R. Welch. It is proposed to put 


up a modern school-building on this site, within 
the next year, to cost between $10,000 and $12,000. 


Carthage, Mo.— Reports state that Sam McReynolds 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
will be erected by Louis Houck at the corner of 7th 
Cost, $135.,- 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


is interested in the erection of an $85,000 hospital 
in this city. and Main Sts. for the Bieler Sons Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Mich. — Plans have been presented | 000. 
to the Board of Library Trustees for a two-story | Clarion, Pa. — Contractor C. W. Ackerman, of Fort 
and basement library which is to be erected at 3d| Dodge, has the contract for the construction here 
and 5th Sts. of a $10,000 depot for the Chicago Great Western. 

Chariton, Ia.—The county has voted to erect a| The building is to be a two-story brick and will be 
county building here at a cost of $25,000. started at once. 

Chicago, U11.— The Union League has decided to | Cleveland, O.— The County Commissioners hope to 
erect a fireproof addition to its present building.| realize about $1,500,000 from the sale of the old 
Probable cost, $300,000. court-house site on the Public Square to apply 

Wm. K, Johnston, 184 La Salle St., Las prepared toward the building of the proposed court-house on 
plans for a four-story storage warehouse to be the lakefront. It is thought that the court-house 
erected at 649-51 Fourth St., fcr Dr. R. F.Campbell.| site would make an excellent site for a large hotel 

or Office-building. Should this amount be received, 


Probable cost, $45,000. : - 
A $50,000 apartment-house is to be erected at it will go a long ways toward the erection of the 
proposed $3,000,000 buildiug. 


Ellis Ave. and 42d St. 

The management of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum | Concord, Mass.— This city will improve its fire 
has had plans prepared for a three-story hospital, 
to be built at N. 43d Ave. and George St., at a cost 
of $20,000. 

W. A. Otis, 175 Dearborn St., has prepared plans 
for a three-story pressed brick and stone residence 
to be erected for Mrs. Francis D. Kellogg. at Wood- 
lawn Ave, and 50th St., at a cost of $60,000. 

The Presbyterian Society will erect a $50,000 
stone church at Edgewater. 

Wm. B. Mundie is drawing plans for a fireproof 
structure to replace the Graham School at 45th St. 
and Union Ave., one wing of which was destroyed 
by fire. The new building will be three stories 
high, and will cost about $150 000. 

The Hedges School, at W. 48th St. and Winchester 
Ave , is to be enlarged by a three-story addition at 
a cost of $100,000. 

W.C. Zimmerman has drawn plans for an eight- 
story building to be erected at 21st St. and Calumet 
Ave, for W. C. Gunn at a cost of $100,000. 

Handy & Cady, 172 Washington St., have prepared 
plans for a three-story store and flat building which 
J. Frank Tyrrell intends erecting at Cottage Grove 
Ave. and 61st St. at a cost of $50,000. 


Cincinnati, O.—A seven-story building, of concrete, 


chasing a steamer. 


detinitely decided upon the erection of anew church 
to cost $20,000. The plans for the erection of the 
new edifice will be completed at once. 

Denver, Col. — Two business blocks will be erected 
on Welton St. 
15th St. will be torn down and a two-story brick 


The other building will be erected just across the 
street, adjoining the Brunswick. The block will 
cost $20,000 and will be built by G. E. Hannan, 


ery Co. at the corner of 18th and Wynkoop Sts. 
Four lots will be covered, giving an exterior dimen- 
sion 100’ x 125’. The estimated cost is $50,000. 


improvements to the City-hall. This is a cut of 
$250,000 as the aldermen were looking for $400,000 
for this purpose. 

The supervisors have also voted to allow the $50,- 





i 25,000, lyers, | 4 
blosk erected, costing $25.00, for Beanet & Myers. | Glassport, Pa.— Earhart Bros. have the contract to 
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000 for an addition to the Art Museum, 
will be bonded for these amounts. 


The city 


East Liverpool, O.— The Potter's Building & Sav- 


ings Co. will erect a $25,000 business building on 
Washington St. 


Eunice, La. — It is stated that a company is being 


formed for the erection of a large new rice mill of 
a 600-barrel capacity at this place. The mill will 
be in operation before next season. 


| Fayetteville, Ark.— The Fayetteville Cotton Mills 


service by building a new central station and pur- | 


Crowley, La.—The Catholics of this place have | 


| 
| 


A large brick dwelling-house near | 


A permit bas been issued for the construction of 
a five-story brick building for the Littleton Cream- | Glenville, I11.— It bas been voted to accept Andrew 


Detroit, Mich. — The city supervisors have voted to | 
allow an expenditure of $150,000 for the proposed | 


Co. has been formed with a capital stock of $600,- 
000 to erect a mill to contain 10,000 spindles and 300 
looms. 


Fergus Falls, Minn.— Work has begun on the $25,- 


000 hospital which Vernon A. Wright will erect as 
amemorial. Excavation and concrete fcotings are 
to be completed this fall. 


Findlay, O.— The Van Buren, Heck & Marvin Co., 


maker of the Buckeye traction ditcher, etc., has 
bought 5} acres of land and is breaking ground for 
a 100’ x 300’ main building of brick. 


Flagstaff, Ariz.— Yard & Hichborn have taken the 


co: tract to erect 2 two-story fifteen-room houses 
for the Arizona Lumber and Timber Co, Rustic 
stone fireplaces, log walls with boulders for the 
first story, shake roofs and native pine interior 
finish. The two buildings will cost $30,000. 


erect for Michael Gross, of McKeesport, a three- 
story brick hotel and store building near the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R. station. Cost, $25,000. 


Carnegie’s gift of $15,000 for a library building. 
Glenville has written to Mr. Carnegie for $25,000 
more, and in anticipation of receiving that eum will 
commence operations looking towards a $40,000 
building. lt is expected that the site will cost 
$10,000 


Gloversville, N. ¥.— Plans have been prepared for 


the new brick and stone armcry for the Nineteenth 
Separate Company. It will cost $50,C00. 
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Tile Roofing 
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catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 










ARE MOST EXCELLENT 
PLACES to stow supplies and cloths 


ing. They admit light and air on 
all sides. Top is protected from 
dust and the meshes cannot be 
forced apart by human pressure. 


Made to fit 
anywhere 


Merritt & Co. 


1011 Ridge Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Greenfield, Mass.— Mt. Hermon is to have a new 
dining-hall in the spring. The building will be 
planned to accommodate 500. 

Hammond, Ind.— The several trank lines entering 
this city will erect a union station. The cost and 
plans have not been made public. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— Jeremiah S. Shanaman & Son, 
Box 950, Annville, Pa., will erect a factory here for 
making artificial limbs and orthopedic instraments. 


Holyoke, Mass. — The contract for the new block to 
be built on the old Windsor Hotel site has been 
awarded by J. H. O'Connell to A. A. Jones for 
about $50,000. The building will be of two stories, 
and will cover the entire lot, making it all avail- 
able for business purposes. 

Iona Island, N. ¥Y.—It is stated that specifications 
have been prepared at the Navy Yard on which bids 
will be asked for the reconstruction and repair of 
buildings damaged or destroyed by the explosion 
on Iona Island. Probable cost of work, $100,000. 

Jersey City, N. J.— There is every indication that 
this city will have a new court-house within two 
years. The proposition is still in embryo, but it is 
known that nearly all are in favor. 

Kokomo, Ind.—A large intermediate station for 
the Indianapolis Northern Traction Co. will be 
erected. The building will cover an entire block 
and be four stories high. The company has pur- 
chased the ground and will begin construction at 
once. 

Lancaster, Pa.—A bill has been introdaced provid- 
ing for extending and enlarging the public buildings 
here. $125,000 is asked for ground and building. 

Lansing. Mich.—H. L. Vander Horst has the con- 
tract for the masonry and carpenter work on the 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works. Cost, $60,000. 

Lewiston, Idaho. — H. T. Madgewick, of Lewiston, 
and P. L. Peterson, of Spokane, Wash., have the 
contract to erect the Masonic Temple and opera- 
house at $54,000, after plans by J. K. Dow. 

Lincoln, Neb. — The corner stone was recently laid 
for the Second Presbyterian Church. Cost com- 
plete, $25,000. 

Live Oak, Fla.—The County Commissioners have 
accepted the plans of B. B. Smith, of Montgomery, 
Ala., for a $40,000 court-house and bids will be 
received the first Mondayin December. The build- 
ing will bea very handsome and commodious one, 
up-to-date in all respects. . 

Lockport, N. Y¥.—The Boston & Lockport Block Co. 
is having plans and estimates made for a new plant 
here. 

Los Angeles, Cal.— The erection of 2 three story 
frame apartment-honses has just begun for Lewis 
Newman on S. Figueroa St. One is to stand on the 
west side of the street between 11th and 12th Sts., 
and the other between Pico and 14th Sts. Each 
will cost $16,000. The plans were drawn by Edward 
Neisser. 
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Plans and specifications for the new Solano Street 
School as prepared by Hudson & Munsell! have been 
adopted. Cost, $20,(00. 

Lowell, Mass.— Pians have been drawn by a Lowell | 
architect for a new mill to be erected for the 
Bigelow Carpet Co. in the rear of Market St. The 
building will be 100’ x 200’ in dimensions and four 
stories high. 

Marquette, Mich.—The corr er-stone for the Catho- 
lic parochial school has been laid. Cost, $50,( 00. 
Medford, Mass. — This city will build a $4,000 fire 

station. 

Meridian, Miss.— Plans are being prepared by the 
Supervising Architect of the Southern Railway for 
the new passenger station in this city. The rail- 
roads have already spent $8,000 on the site and the 
depot when finished will cost about $250,010. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— The Cream City Brewing Co. 
will erect a bottling house at Sheridan Lane and | 
Cherry St., three-story, 54/ x 90’, of red brick and 
stone. Cost, $26,000. 

The Molitor Box Co, will erect a brick four-story 
factory building at Hanover and Lake Sts., to cost 
$75,000. 

The local camps of the Woodmen of the World 
propose to erect a temple to cost $&0,000. 

The Wilbur Stock Food Co. expects to erect a 
new building in the spring. A building to cost 
$50,000 is projected. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The Commercial Club will 
erect a $100,000 building and are looking up a desir- 
able location. 

George W. Peavey will build a handsome $33,000 
brick and stone residence at 2214 Park Ave. 

Mitchell, 8S. D.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Ry. Co. will erect a $25,000 brick station in this 
city and also a freight building. 

New Haven, Conn. — It is reported that Andrew 
Carnegie has offered to give $300,000 to this city for 
a new public library if the city appropriates $36,000 
to maintain it. 

New Orleans, La.— A $20,000 theatre is to be erected 
in this city. 

Newton, Mass.— The New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has just purchased of David 8. Farn- 
ham a lot of land on Beacon St. opposite the house 
occupied by Dr. Hartshorn, and will erect a build- 
ing for a central station, and the exchange will be 





removed from Newton Higblands to this structure 
when it is ready for occupancy. 


New York, N. Y.— Plans have been filed for a four- | 
story brick and stone schoo) to be erected at 127th | 
St. and Madison Ave., at a cost of $135,000. Archi- 
teet, C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. and Park Ave. 


Northampton, Mass.— The Northampton Young 
Men’s Christian Association has received a com- 
munication from a person whose name is not made 
public, stating that if the sum sufficient for a build- 
ing lacks but $2,500 the Ist of next month, the 
writer will complete the amount. The amount 
which the association wishes to secure is $30,000, of 
which about $18,000 has already been raised. It is 
also stipulated in this offer that work shall be 
started on the building before the end of the pres- 
ent year. 

Oakland, Cal.—John Galen Howard, 136 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City, has prepared plans for the city-hall, 
providing for a five-stcry structure, 64’ x 170’, and 
to cost about $350,000. 

Olyphant, Pa.— E. H. Davis, Connell Building, 
Scranton, has prepared plans for a $20,000 store 
building for B. J. Lynch. 

Omaha, Neb. — The erection of a $500,000 hotel and 
theatre in this city ls contemplated. 

Oneonta, N. ¥.—The sum of $50,000 has been appro- 
priated for the new brick and stone armory for the 
Third Separate Company. 
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Opelika, Ala.— It is reports d that a stock company 
is being formed to erect a $75,010 opera-hc use and 
hotel on the site of the Cooper House. 


Parkin, Ark.— The Lansing, Mich., Wheelbarrow 
Co, is about to build a factory here to make spokes, 
staves and ladder rounds. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Little time will be lost in e m- 
pleting the arrangements for the erection of the 
new building for the Coll ge cf Physicians, at 22d 
aud Ludlow sts. ‘The lot was purchased last spring 
for $80,000. Seveial offers, it is sxid, bave been 
received for the present college building at 13th 
and Locust Sts. 

The President of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons bas appointed accmmittee toobtain plans 
for the proposed library hall which is to be erecttd 
on 22d St. 

Pittsburgh. Pa.— The Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion of the Immaculate Heart of Mary (Polisb) is to 
erect a bandsome churcb edifice in Brereton Ave. 
to replace the wocden chapel now in use. Work 
on the structure will begin during January of next 
year and it is expected to be completed within two 
and one-half years. Plans for the new building are 
being prepared by Architect William P. Ginther. 
The building will cost $100,(00, according to esti- 
mates, and the furnishings will cost $25,(00 more. 

The Allegheny County Prison Board, which bas 
control of the county jail, has taken initial steps 
looking toward increasing the capacity of the prison. 

M. Nirdlinger is to prepare plans for a ten-story 
hotel which J.S. Wilson will erect at 4(8-10 Ferry 
St., at a cost of $150,000. 


Portland, Me. — The Odd Fellows Association pro- 
poses to purchase a lot and erect a new hall in the 
near future. The lot is on Forest Ave., nearly 
opposite the Jackson School. 


Portsmouth, O.— It is reported that the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Redeemer Rh. C. Church are prepar- 
ing to erect a $25,000 church. 

Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.— Thomas Brennan, of New 
York, has been awarded the contract for building 
the new Presbyterian Church edifice. The contract 
price is $90,875, which includes everything except 
plumbing and heating. 

The Board of Education bas passed a resolution 
authorizing the receiving of plans for the Ist Waid 
School, Cost not to exceed $20,000. 

Providence, R. I.— An eight-story brick and stone 
business block will be erected in Westminster St., 
for John B. Lewis, of this city. The etructure will 
have a frontage of 44 feet and a depth of 140 feet. 


Racine, Wis.—The council of Racine has instructed 
Architect A. Guilbert to prepare plans for a central 
fire and police station on Wisconsin St. Cost, $20,- 
000. 

Richmond, Ind. — Marlett & Dozier have prepared 
plans for alterations to the Grace M. E. Chureb. 
Roxbury, Mass.—A plot of land at Nos. 214-16 

Dudley St. bas been purchased as the site for the 
four-story brick and stone club-house for the Inter- 
colonial Club of Boston. Estimated cost of the 

structure is $75,000. 

San Francisco, Cal.—A ten-story office-building is 
to be erected on the block bounded by California, 
Sacramento, Kearny and Webb Sts. Probable cost, 
$1,000,000. 

San Mateo, Cal.— Press reports state that a $100,(00 
hotel is proposed in this city. 


Spokane, Wash.-— 8S. & J. Rosenhaupt have started 
work on a new three-story brick building at the 
corner of Riverside Ave. and Division St. The 
structure will have two store-rocms on Riverside 
Ave. and one fronting on Division St., and is esti- 
mated to cost $15,000. The upper fioors will be 
fitted for living or office rooms. Outside, thestract- 
ure will be tinished in white brick. The contract 
for renovating the old wooden building and putting 
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up the new one has been let to O. S. Davis, who 
will rash work and have it completed early in the 
spring. 

The preliminary plans are reported to have been 
approved for Spokane’s new federal building. The 
building will cost $400,000, and is to be 108 x 148’, 
three stories high, and of fireproof construction. 

St. Louis, Mo.—An appropriation of $30,000 has 
been recommended to the Board for the erection of 
a new normal school building. 

Stockton, Cal.—It is reported that the Stockton 
Savings & Loan Society intend erecting at San 
Joaquin and Main Sts. a seven-story pressed brick 
and terra cotta bank building, at a cost of $80,000. 
Henry H. Meyers & Clarence R. Ward, Associated 
Architects. 

St. Paul, Mion.—The Stronge Millinery Co. intends 
erecting a seven-story building ou Sibley and E. 4th 
Sts. There are to ba 4 elevators installed and the 
cost is reported to be about $150,000 

The Otis Elevator Co., N. Y. City, has secured the 
contract to install 2 passenger elevators in the State 
Capitol at $20,000. ‘ 

It is reported that a high school, which will accom- 
modate all the pupils of the city, may be erected at 
a cost of at least $500,000, in St. Paul within the 
next three years. 

Plans have been drawn by Mark Fitzgerald for 
the stable, 9th and Rosabel Sts., for J. B. Cook & 
Son. It will be 50’ x 110’, two and one-half stories, 
of brick and cut stone, with gravel roof, heavy con- 
struction, and conveniences for a first class horse 
and wagon stable. Geo. J. Grant has the general 
contract. Work will be begua soon. Cost, $25,000. 

Syracuse, N. ¥.— Plans have been accepted for a 
$30,000 edifice to be erected by the congregation of 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. 

a. Fla.—Th2 Dacarie Co., of Minneapolis, will 
"a the crematory here at its bid of $15,700. 
Toledo, O — An appropriation will be asked for a 

sum to purchase a site for the proposed govern. 
ment building. 

Traverse City, Mich.—The Board of Education 
has authorized plans prepared for an 8 room brick 
school to be erected in the 4th Ward, the cost, 
including furnishing, to be about $20,000. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Jos. Taschi will erect a 
three-story store and apartment building. Cost, 
$40,000. 

Washington, D. C. —It is probable that there will 
be erected here an international building, provided 
Congress does its part. Every nation of South and 
Central America, except Colombia and Brazil, has 
responded to the appeal of the committee, either 
with the cash or with an absolute agreement to 
contribute to the building fund. Congress will be 
asked for an appropriation of $70,000 to defray the 
proportionate contribution of the United States 
government, and it also is expected thatit will set 
apart a suitable site for this building. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Senator Scott will introduce a 
bill in the Senate increasing the cost of the public 
building to be erected here from $250,000 to $450,- 
000. 

Youngstown, O0.—The corner-stone for the new 
Memorial Presbyterian Church was laid very re- 
cently. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, N. ¥.—One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
St., nr. Madison Ave., four-st’y bk. & st. school, 61/ 
x 142’, gravel roof; $135,000; 0., City of New York, 
City-hall; a., C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St, & Park Ave. 


FACTORIES. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— Cypress Ave., nr. 136th St., six- 
st’y bk. piano factory. 50’ x 101’ 114’, flat slag roof; 
$60,000; o., Francis H. Kahe and I. G. Hensten, 55 
W. 119th St.; lessee, Krakaur Piano Co., E. 126th 
St.; a., Bruno W. Berger & Son, 121 Bible House. 


HOTELS. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Forty-third St., Nos. 153-155, 
twelve-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 28/8” x 40”, tile & plastic 
slate roof; $210.090; o., Estate of Ogden Goelet, 9 
W. 17th St.; a., Hugo Kafka, 99 Nassau St. 


HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Avenue F, cor. E. 21st St, two- 
st’y & attic fr. dwell., 36’ x 37’, shingle roof; $6,500; 
o., J. K. Corbin & Co., 1516 Fla bush Ave.; a, 
B. Driesler, 13 Willoughby St. 

Seventy-ninth St., nr, Narrows Ave., two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 25’ x43’, shingle roof, steam; $5,500; 
o., Mrs. A. L. Paley; a., I. B. Slee, 186 Remsen St. 

Gravesend Ave., cor. Lotts Lane, three-st’y bk. 
stores & dwell., 38’ 2/7 x 55’; $20,000; o., J. B. Sil- 
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man. 697 Fifth Ave.; a., Pohlman & Patrick, 5123 
Third Ave. 








PROPOSALS. 
TEEL BRIDGE. 


[At Bay City, Mich.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until November 


mission for furnishing material for and constructing 
a steel bridge aeroes the Burger Creek. 
spec fications on file in the office of the engineer, 309 
Shearer Building, or at the office of the County Clerk 
JOHN G. BUCHANAN, Clerk, John H. Blomshield, 
Engineer. 1456 


FFICE-BUILDING. 
{At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Sealed proposals, endorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Building 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, until December 5, 1903, for constructing a 
brick and steel office-building, about 50’ x 120’, at the 
navy yard, Portsmouth,N.H. Plan and specifications 
can be seen at the bureau, or will be furnished by the 
commandant of the navy yard named upon deposit of 


$20 as security for their return. MORDECAI T. 
ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1456 
HURCH. 


[At Petersville, Ia.) 
Bids for the erection of the new Catholic chureh at 
Petersville, Ia., will be received by Rev. P. O’ Dowd, 
Petersville, la., up to December 1, 1903, brick, 
sand, lime and water and all bauling of material 
from Petersville station to be furnished by eommi'tee; 
balance of material and all labor for completion of 
building to be furnished by contractor. Plans and 
specifi ‘ations may be seen at Architect Beck’s office 
Dubuque, Ia., or at the paruchial residence, Peters 
ville. 1456 


EPAIRING WALLS. 


{At Savannah. Ga.} 

U. S. Engineer Office, Savannah, Ga. Sealed pro 
posals for repairing tra ning walls, Savannab Harbor, 
Ga,, will be received at this office until December 
9, 1903. Specifications, blank forms and all avail 
able inform ation will be furni-hed on application t 
this office. JAMES B. QUINN, Lieut. Col. of Engrs 

1457 


Under Specification 1327,’’ will be received at the | 


| 


PROPOSALS. 
VADS AND WALKS. 
[At Fort Meade, S. D.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until December 


| 7, 1903, for the construction of macadam roads and 


} 
| 
| 


28, 1903, by the Clerk of the Bay County Road Com- | 


Plans and | 
| ing Board until December 7, 1903 


Raising Board, Galveston, Tex, C. 8. 





| nished upon applicat:on. 


cement walks at Fort Meade, S. I>). Information fur- 
C. B. VOLGES, Capt. 
1457 


NRADE RAISING. 
[At Galveston, Tex.} 
sealed proposals for grade raising at Galveston, 
Tex., involving over 11,000,000 cubic yards of filling, 
will be received by the Chairman of the Grade Rais 
For info:'ma 
tion apply to E. R. Cheeseborough, Secretary Grade 
RKICHE 
1457 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar 
chitect, Washington, D.C.. November 10,1903. Sealed 
proposals wil! be received at this oftice until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 16th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including plumbing 
electric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Post-oftice 
at Chillicothe, Oho, in accordance with drawingsand 
specifications, copies of which may be had at th’'s office 


or the office of the Pos’ master at Chillicothe, Ohio, at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 


KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1456 


tac BLOCK. 
J [At Jackson, Mich 
Bids are wanted November 30 for removing old 


br ek cell b'ock and erecting new cell block of 340 
steel cells, including ventilating and heating system 
plumb ng. electric I'gbting, conerete and tile floors, 
elevators,etc. W. H. BILLS, M. D., Pres. Bd. Con 
trol. 1:56 


AIL AND RESIDENCE. 


’ [At Towner. N. D.) 
Bids will be received January 25 by .J Christian 
sen, Co. Aud., for erect'ng a jail and sheriff’s resi- 
dence, work to include steam-heating apparatus, 
steel and iron wrk. 1457 


CICHOUUOL. 

Ne} [At Lakepark, Ja.) 

Bids will be received December 1 by D. C. May 

for erecting a school, including a beating plant aid 

plumbing. Murphy & Kalston, architects, Waterloo. 
1456 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
Borden and Review Aves. 





Cast and Wrought } 


STAIRS 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
WINDOW WORK 
GRILLES 

ENTRANCE DOORS 
COUNTER SCREENS 
MARQUEES 

ETC. 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


IRON 
BRONZE @ 
BRASS 


Architectural 


ETC. 


This Bronze Elevator Enclosure, Hanover 
National Bank, James B. Baker, Architect, 
Executed by 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Architects, Attention 


Have you seen that clever 


combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business”? 


this 


If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 


line. 


new book which we have just issued, 


illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade 


} Office, Bank and Library 
_” Steel Filing Devices 


Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 





CANTON, OHIO 














| 
p 
I5 Vols. L 5 Dols. 
N 
G 


together with 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“Topical Architecture” 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
211 Tremont St. 








Che Heliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


aa Lithography 





Heliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVER? 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR FSTIMATES 











es. 








NovEMBER 21, 1908.) 


The American Architect and Building 


News. xv 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING | ) PMODELLING AND ORNA-: 
SU hatte ® oeemiins of MENTAL PLASTER. | 
Drawing Tool- 


| SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


‘ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
ING 


G. G. LEDDER, 
9 Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC Wike & METAL 
WORKS. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 


MORSS & WHYTE 43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ASBESTOLITH. PHOTOCRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
Room 58. 34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 


N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
: PLASTERERS. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 
ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 


| Boston, Mase. 
|McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. SASH CORD. 
| WILLIAM L. RUTAN, SILVER LAKE Co., 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
Cc 


2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. O. 
a Park Row Building, New York. 
ELECTRICAL, GONTRACT 176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


SLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Pa re 
38 Broad , Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN, 
|A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
CONCRETE-STeeéL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 


280 Devonshire St., Boston. BROAD Wonns, TRON STALL & 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
Sc AROARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG STAINED CLAss. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND MoD- 
ELLING. stn 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
LAUNDRY DRYIAGC 
MACHINERY. 
[CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 


WORKS, HUGH CAIRNS, 
136-138 West 24th St , New York. 48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


MARBLE DEALERS. TELEPHONES 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE S. H. COUCH Co. 


QUARRYING CO., 
(Branch Office.) 156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for Circular A.) 


186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
MASONS AND BUILDERS. TILES & FIREPLACES. 
GEORGE E. CRAWLEY & SON, 


MORRI we 
ae & STRUCTION co.. : 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. WATERPROOF CELLAKSs 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
| 23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., "New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. at, 


| The following... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 





att 
“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
ws Recommended to its [embers by 
“i the Boston Society of Architects, 
Were @eceaney eee ee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- « 1895. .- 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

> 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

= 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
. * 

SEecTion 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond 


* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” anc 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 


SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 


of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 
* 


SEcTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o) 


a professional journal. 

> 
SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 


assist in the award. 
. 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 


his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept wi rk to wi ch he cannot give 
proper personal attent 
¥ 
SecTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 
* 
SEcTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 


competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all buildir 
eperations which he may undertake 


o 
> 


* 

Sgcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render al! possible helr 


to juniors, draughtsmen and lents 
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What the Critics Say of 


“The Georgian Period” 





‘* Review of Reviews’ 


can publications in 
architecture.’’ 


‘‘The most interesting of all Ameri- 


the field of 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Colta Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 








‘* The Nation"’ 


‘‘One of the most important Ameri- 
can works on architecture.”’ TERRA- 





‘“‘Architectural Review ”’ 
| London) 


‘* This great work.’’ 


OFFICE, 





‘* The Builder”’ 
| London) 


‘* Of great value.’’ 





‘* Building News’’ 
|London) 


‘‘ Beautifully printed 
lineated.”’ 


PERTH AMBOY 


COTTA COMPANY, 


oir 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





and well de- 





‘* Jrish Builder’’ 
| Dublin) 


” 


usefulness. 


‘‘Of superior excellence and great 





‘*Journal of the R. I. B. A.”’ 
| London) 


‘We can only hope the publishers 
will continue the series.’’ 


BOOKS: 
“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates : 13/7 x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. 


Unbound, #9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 








“N.Y. Tribune ”’ 


tive work.’’ 


‘‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- 





‘“*N. Y. Evening Post’’ 


ceeding number.’’ 


‘*Grows in interest with every suc- 


B OOKS: 


‘‘ Minor Fountains.” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11%, 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers, 








‘“*Art Interchange ”’ 


and value of the cont 


‘* One cannot but marvel at the extent 


ents.’”’ 





+N. Y. Times ”’ 





‘* Needs only to be better known in 
order to secure a wider audience.”’ 





weight, calls the 


monumental, 





piece of work,’’ 


Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry 


‘Georgian Period’’ ‘‘a 





work has been ‘‘well worth doing’’ and has been 
‘‘admirably done.” 


and says that the 


ik 


fine, even a 


building on 


In all, 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers 





Cathedral of 
St. Fobn the Divine. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. oh 


ls a 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 


Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 


inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 
Mores & Whyte, Boston...........+.- 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. . . ‘ 
ASBESTOLITH. | 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston............ 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston,............... 
Parks & Jeeves, Boston......... 
apeuning Print Paper Co., Boston 
oer erecececcesevccesoceces (eow) 
BR ASS Tee 
Marble Co., W. P., Boston............ 
BRONZEWORK | unset. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
Island C Seer 
Tyler Co., The W. S., Cleveland, O... 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 
0. T. Nelson Co., The, Colambus, Ohio 








[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.) 


<s=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — > 


[Advertisers can be indexed outy under a single head free of charge.) 


CARVING. 
CEMENT. 


Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
CLEAN-OUT. 

Craig, David, Boston................-. 
CLOCKS. 

Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 

Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 


CONCRETE- ap! oo CONSTRUC- 


Simpson Bros. ‘ 5 Boston . 


| CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
PU, PEs 00 3606005600000cen00us 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CRANES. 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
SPGs BEE as 05500008 0cebevensnesess- 
CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 








GPONE, Bighe... occ cccccccccccccccccess 


Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) | 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING “SYSTEM. | 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel} Cabot, Boston, Mass...... coee 
| DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
| DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston.. 
-DRAUGHTSMAN. 
E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 
G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........... 
DUMB-WAITER. 
Perry, W.J., Boston.........0-..00+0+ 
ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
Edison Light, Boston...........+e0ees 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 
NR 5 505 ds che 660000050500 cnsessne 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 
WOEMacseSensccesscescccsvecesecsscces 
ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., 
ELEVATORS onlay 
Northern Engineering Works, De- 
SHOES, BEIGR... cc cccccccvcccces cocccecs 
ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 


ENGINEERS. 





Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... 





Jager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York, 
FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
| PAUCETS (Combination). 
Union Brass Works Co., Boston....... 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y 
FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
MR aksecwensscos aaleerskebinesean 
FIREPROOPING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 
York . 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., , The, 
_New Y Weicsanccsasseessccoseccesocce 


eee eee + eee ares eee sesesesesees 


FIREPROOF LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston..... err 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern  -peemppnnid Works, De 

QIGRG, BEB... cc cccsccccccccvscesscces 





Sep we in 





